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PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING LATIN. 





{From Locke’s Thoughts concerning Education. ] 


How necessary soever Latin be to some, and is thought to 
be to others, to whom it is no manner of use or service, yet the 
ordinary way of learning it in a grammar school is that which, 
having had thoughts about, I cannot be forward to encourage. 
The reasons against it are so evident and cogent, that they have 
prevailed with some intelligent persons, to quit the ordinary 
road, not without success; though the method made use of was 
not exactly that which I imagine the easiest, and in short is 
this. To trouble the child with no grammar at all, but to have 
Latin, as English has been, without the perplexity of rules, talk- 
ed into him; for if you will consider it, Latin is no more unknown 
to a child, when he comes into the world, than English; and yet 
he learns English without master, rule, or grammar; and so 
might he Latin too, as Tully did, if he had somebody always to, 
talk to him inthis language. And when we so often see a 
French woman teach an English girl to speak and read French 
perfectly in a year or two, without any rule of grammar, or any 
thing else but prattling to her, I cannot but wonder, how gen- 
tlemen have been overseen this way for their sons, and thought 
them more dull or incapable than their daughters. 

If therefore a man could be got, who himself speaking good 
Latin, would always be about your son, talk constantly to him, and 
suffer him to speak or read nothing else, this would be the true and 
genuine way, and that which I would propose, not only as the eas- 
iest and best, wherein a child might, without pains or chiding, get 
a language, which others are wont to be whipped for at schoo! six 
or seven years together ; but also as that, wherein at the same 
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time he might have his mind and manners formed, and he be in- 
structed to boot in several sciences, such as are a good part of 
geography, astronomy, chronology, anatomy, besides some parts 
of history, and all other parts of knowledge of things, that fall 
under the senses, and require little more than memory: for there, 
if we would take the true way, our knowledge should begin, and 
in those things be laid the foundation ; and not in the abstract 
notions of logic and metaphysics, which are fitter to amuse, than 
inform the understanding, in its first setting out towards knowl- 
edge. When young men have had their heads employed a 
while in those abstract speculations, without finding the success 
and improvement, or that use of them, which they expected, they 
are apt to have mean thoughts, either of learning or themselves, 
they are tempted to quit their studies, and throw away their 
books, as containing nothing but hard words, and empty sounds; 
or else, to conclude, that if there be any real knowledge in them, 
they themselves have not understandings capable of it. That 
this is so, perhaps I could assure you upon my own experience. 
Amongst other things to be learned by a young gentleman in 
this method, whilst others of his age are wholly taken up with 
Latin and languages, I may also set down geometry for one, 
having known a young gentleman, bred something after this 
way, able to demonstrate several propositions in Euclid, before 
he was thirteen. 

But if such a man cannot be got, who speaks good Latin, and 
being able to instruct your son in ali these parts of knowledge, 
will undertake it by this method ; the next best is to have him 
taught as near this way as may be, which is by taking some easy 
and pleasant book, such as Acsop’s Fables, and writing the Eng- 
lish translation (made as literal as it can be) in one line, and 
the Latin words which answer each of them, just over it in 
another. These let them read every day over and over again, 
till he perfectly understands the Latin, and then go on to an- 
other fable, till he be also perfect in that, not omitting what he 
is already perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it in 
his memory. And when he comes to write, let these be set him 
for copies, which, with the exercise of his hand, will also advance 
him in Latin. This being a more imperfect way than by talking 
Latin unto him; the formation of the verbs first, and afterwards 
the declensions of the nouns and pronouns, perfectly learned by 
heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with the genius and man- 
ner of the Latin tongue, which varies the signification of verbs 
and nouns, not as the modern languages do, by particles prefix- 
ed. but by changing the last syllables. 
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When by this way of interlining Latin and English one with 
another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he 
may then be advanced a little farther to the reading of some 
other easy Latin book, such as Justin or Eutropius; and to make 
the reading and understanding of it the less tedious and diffi- 
cult to him, let him help himself, if he please, with the English 
translation; nor let the objection, that he will then know it only 
by rote, fright any one. ‘I'his, when well considered, is not of 
any moment against, but plainly for this way of learning a lan- 
guage: for languages are only to be learned by rote; and a man 
who does not speak English or Latin pertectly by rote, so that 
having thought of the thing he would speak of, his tongue of 
course, without thought of rule of grammar, falls into the proper 
expression and idiont of that language, does not speak it well, 
nor is master of it. And I would fain have any one name to me 
that tongue, that any one can learn, or speak as he should do, 
by the rules of grammar. Languages were made not by rules 
or art, but by accident, and the common use of the people: 
and he that will speak them well, has no other rule but that; 
nor any thing to trust to, but his memory, and the habit of 
speaking after the fashion learned from those that are allowed 
to speak properly, which, in other words, is only to speak by 
rote. . 

It will possibly be asked here, is grammar then of no use? 
and have those who have taken so much pains in reducing sey- 
eral languages to rules and observation; who have writ so much 
about declensions, and conjugations, about concords, and syn- 
taxis, lost their labor, and been learned to no purpose? I say not 
so: grammar has its place too. But this I think I may say, there 
is more stir a great deal made with it than there needs, and 
those are tormented about it to whom it does not at all belong. 
I mean children, at the age wherein they are usually perplex- 
ed with it in grammar schools. 

There is nothing more evident, than that languages learned 
by rote serve well: enough for the common afluirs of life and 
ordinary commerce. Nay, persons of quality of the softer sex, 
and such of them as have spent their time in well bred com- 
pany, show us, that this plain natural way, without the least 
study or knowledge of grammar, can carry them to a great de- 
gree of elegancy and politeness in their language: and there 
are ladies who, without knowing what tenses and participles, 
adverbs and prepositions are, speak as properly and as correct- 
ly (they might take it for an ill complement if I said as any 
country school master) as most gentlemen who have been bred 
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up in the ordinary methods of grammar schools. Grammar 
therefore we see may be spared in some cases. The question 
then will be, to whom should it be taught, and when?—to this 
I answer, 

1 Men learn Janguages for the ordinary intercourse of society 
and communication of thoughts in common life, without any 
farther design in their use of them: and for this purpose, the 
origina! way of learning a language by conversation, not only 
serves well enough, but is to be preferred as the most expe- 
dite, proper, and natural. ‘Therefore, to this use of language 
one may answer, that grammar is not necessary. This so many 
of my readers must be forced to allow, as understand what I 
here say, and who, conversing with others, understand them 
without having ever been taught the grammar of the English 
tongue. Which I suppose is the case of incomparably the 
greatest part of Englishmen; of whom I have never yet known 
any one who learned his mother tongue by rules. 

2, Others there are, the greatest part of whose business in 
this world is to be done with their tongues and with their pens; 
and to those it is convenient, if not necessary, that they should 
speak properly and correctly, whereby they may let their thoughts 
into other men’s minds the more easily and with the greater 
impression. Upon this account it isythat any sort of speaking, 
so as will make him be understood, is not thought enough for 
a gentleman. He ought to study grammar amongst the other 
helps of speaking well; but it must be the grammar of his own 
tongue, of the language he uses, that he may understand his 
own country speech nicely, and speak it properly, without shock- 
ing the ears of those it is addressed to, with solecisms and offen- 
sive irregularities. And to this purpose grammar is necessary: 
but itis the grammar only of their own proper tongues, and to 
those only who would take pains in cultivating their language, and 
in perfecting their styles.. Whether all gentlemen should not do 
this, I leave to be considered, since the want of propriety and 
grammatical exactness, is thought very misbecoming one of 
that rank and usually draws on one guilty of such faults the 
eensure of having had a lower breeding and worse company than 
suits with his quality. If this be so, (asI suppose it is) it will 
be matter of wonder why young gentlemen are forced to learn 
the grammars of foreign and dead languages, and are never 
once told of the grammar of their own tongues: they do not so 
much as know there is any such thing, much less is it made their 
business to be instructed in it. Nor is their own language ever 
proposed to them as worthy their care and cultivating, though 
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they have daily use of it, and are not seldom in the future 
course of their lives judged of by their handsome or awkward 
way of expressing themselves in it. Whereas the languages, 
whose grammars they have been so much employed in, are such 
as probably they shall scarce ever speak or write; or, if upon 
occasion this should happen, they should be excused for the 
mistakes and faults they make in it. Would not a Chinese, 
who took notice of this way of breeding, be apt to imagine that 
all our young gentlemen were designed to be teachers and pro- 
fessors of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to 
be men of business in their own? 

3. There is a third sort of men, who apply themselves to two 
or three fereign, dead, and (which amongst us are called the) 
learned languages; make them their study, and pique themselves 
upon their skijl in them. No doubt, those who propose to 
themselves the learning of any language with this view, and 
would be critically exact init, ought caretully to study the gram- 
mar of it. I would not be mistaken here, as if this were to un- 
dervalue Greek and Latin: | grant these are languages of great 
use and excellency, and a man can have no place amongst the 
learned in this part of the world, who is a stranger to them. 
But the knowledge a gentleman would ordinarily draw for his 
use out of the Roman and Greek writers, I think he may attain 
without studying the grammars of those tongues, and by bare 
reading may come to understand them sufficiently for all his 
purposes. How much farther he shall at any time be concern- 
ed to look into the grammar and critical niceties of either of 
these tongues, he himself will be able to determine when he 
comes to propose to himself the study of any thing that shall re- 
quire it; which brings me to the other part of the inquiry, viz. 
When grammar should be taught? To which, upon the premised 
grounds, the answer is obvious, viz. 

That if grammar ought to be taught any time, it must be to 
one that can speak the language already: how else can he be 
taught the grammar of it? This at least is evident from the 
practice of the wise and learned nations amongst the ancients. 
They made it a part of education to cultivate their own, 
not foreign tongues. The Greeks counted all other nations 
barbarous, and had a contempt for theirlanguages. And though 
the Greek learning grew im credit amongst the Romans, towards 
the end of their commonwealth, yet it was the Roman tongue 
that was made the study of their youth: their own language they 
were to make use of, and therefore it was their own language 
they were instructed and exercised in. 
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But more particularly to determine the proper season for 
grammar, I do not see how it can reasonably be made any one’s 
study but as an introduction to rhetoric. When it is thought 
time to put any one upon the care of polishing his tongue, and 
of speaking better than the illiterate, then is the time for him 
to be instructed in the rules of grammar, and not before: for 
grammar being to teach men not to speak, but to speak correct- 
ly, and according to the exact rules of the tongue, which is one 
part of elegancy, there is little use of the one to him that has no 
need of the other; where rhetoric is not necessary, grammar 
may be spared. I know not why any one should waste his time, 
and beat his head about the Latin grammar, who does not mtend 
to be a critic, or make speeches and write despatches in it. 
When any one finds in himself a necessity or disposition to 
study any foreign language to the bottom, and to be nicely exact 
in the knowledge of it, it will be time enough to take a grammat- 
ical survey of it. If his use of it be only to understand some 
books writ in it, without a critical knowledge of the tongue it- 
self, reading alone, as | have said, will attain this end, with- 
out charging the mind with the multiplied rules and intricacies 
of grammar. 


COMMON EDUCATION. 
Mechanical Modes of Instruction. 

In my last,* I attempted to show that the grand and radical 
defect of our present system of common school instruction is 
that our children are thereby recognised and treated as mere im- 
ttative animals and not as intelligent beings: That in consequence 
of this mistake, the memory is made their principal instrument in 
acquiring knowledge; and that in this way they acquire words 
without ideas. How far I have succeeded in illustrating and es- 
tablishing these sentiments, the reader will judge; but I must crave 
his indulgent attention in pursuing the subject a little further. 

In this inventive age, I have sometimes entered a manufactory, 
where at the first view I have been astonished to see an assem- 
blage of little boys and girls producing results which a few 
years ago required the strength and ingenuity of men and wo- 
men. But upon a moment’s inspection my astonishment has ceas- 
ed, when I perceived that the whole work was performed by 


* See last Number, p. 336. 
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machinery: and that the entire agency of the children consist- 
ed in starting a flood gate, turning a crank, or joining an end, 
which even a sagacious puppy might easily be taught to do. 
Very similar are my impressions upon inspecting a common 
school. I there behold a crowd of little folks ready with their 
answers to the questions of their instructer on grammar, arith- 
metic, geography, &c. But only let a question be proposed, to 
which they have never commited an answer, aud which will re- 
quire a moment’s thought or the comparison of two ideas which 
are ever so familiar, and immediately they are fixed in breath- 
less silence or instantly answer, ‘I don’t know.’ With all their 
attainments, they have never yet learned that they are possessed 
of intelligent minds which are capable of intellectual exercise; 
and they never supposed it possible for them to conceive an 
idea which does not enter their minds directly through their 
eyes or their ears. In this manner their intellectual powers 
are kept asleep, and they are employed year after-year in the 
dull and senseless round of committing questions and answers, 
which they do not understand, and which will consequently be 
forgotten as soon as the exercise is laid aside. 

As a further illustration of some of these remarks, I cannot 
forbear to relate the following fact. A few years ago as I was 
travelling in the western part of the state, being at leisure one 
afternoon I was invited by a friend to visit a select school taught 
by a highly approved English instructer in the village. As this 
was always a pleasant recreation, | cheerfully accepted the in- 
vitation. I was soon convinced that it was, in many respects, 
one of the best regulated schools that I had ever seen. Its po- 
lice was so complete that, though occupying two different rooms, 
there appeared no less diligence and order in the one from 
which the teacher was absent, than when he was present. The 
mechanical part of the various exercises was performed by all 
the scholars with great propriety and precision. There were 
many good readers, and some very expert at figures, and they 
could ‘ say off? without a moment’s hesitation all the rules which 
they had committed to memory. Similar proficiency was discovered 
by several in English grammar. But I soon learned that geog- 
raphy was the favorite hobby of the school. This they had 
been taught by a method which I consider excellent, and that’ 
is, by map cards, On each card the profile of a state or other 
district is drawn, with the rivers, mountains, principal towns, &c. 
marked in an intelligible manner, but without a word or letter to 
inform the eye to what country it applies. Upon presenting one 
of these, the scholar asks his competitor what country it is? 
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how bounded? what river that is? what course it runs, &e, &e, 
proposing all the questions which are usually asked upon the 
map. If all are answered correctly, he takes the card, and 
presents one in his turn, and thus at the close of the exercise, or 
game, if you please, the number of cards determines the victor. 
It was pleasant to see a multitude of children and youth from 
six or eight to eighteen years, to all appearance perfectly ac- 
quainted with the geography of their own country. But in the 
course of the performance, I became perfectly satisfied that 
not one of them had attended to the subject as a practical science. 
In order to test the correctness of my opinion, I requested the 
privilege of asking a few simple questions, which was freely 
granted. Addressing myself to one of the oldest and most ex- 
pert scholars, a young lady of a fine countenance, I said, will 
you point your finger towards Boston? She sat motionless, ev- 
idently ignorant of its direction. 1 proposed Philadelphia and 
New-York, with no better success. At length I mentioned Al- 
bany, with the full expectation of a correct answer, but she 
pointed towards Canada. I then requested her to tell me in 
what direction the state of Ohio lay from us, and she pointed 
to the south. Some of these and similar questions were put to 
the other scholars, but with no more satisfactory result. This 
simple experiment satisfied my friend, and I think might satisfy 
any reasonable man, that children may be made expert scholars 
in many of the sciences, without being a whit the wiser for any 
of the practical purposes of life. 

There is something so mechanical in the exercises of a com- 
mon school, that I can never contemplate the scene without 
disgust—Even the very books with which our children are fur- 
nished, instead of being used as a treasury of materials for men- 
tal exercise, are regarded as so many little machines, by which 
all the requisite operations of the school are. performed. And 
in the use of them on the present plan, there is very little, if any 
more intellectual exercise than among the children in a cotton 
manufactory. 

One idea more, and I shall dismiss this branch of the subject. 
It is a very common thing to hear aged people, who received 
what little education they possess, sixty or seventy years ago, 
express their astonishment that the children of the present day, 
do not make greater proficiency under all the advantages which 
they enjoy. Many atime have I heard an old man exclaim, 
‘how vastly superior are the advantages of children at the pres- 
ent time to what they were when I was young! Why, I had but 
one quarter’s schooling in my life, and that without a spelling 
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book, a grammar, a geography, an arithmetic, or any other 
book, except the psaller and the bible. But now, all these and 
a dozen other manuals, completely arranged and simplified to 
the capacity of a child, are readily furnished; and a permanent 
school during the whole year is constantly enjoyed. It appears 
to me if 1 had possessed all these advantages only for twelve 
months, when | was young, [ should have acquired more in 
that time, than children now do obtain in several years.’ 

The whole of this mystery is unravelled by a recurrence to 
the defects of the present system already developed. In former 
days,when elementary books had scarcely found the interior of a 
school house , it was absolutely impossible for children to make any 
proficiency without mental exertion. Tiusevery one felt; and 
hence all their intellectual powers were put in requisition, and the 
result was that under all the disadvantages of thuse times, children 
learned more in one quarter, than is now acquired in years, 
And this was not all, what they then learned they understood, 
and though words are easily forgotten, yet ideas once treasured 
up in the mind, are generally retained. But now, just in pro- 
portion to the increase of elementary books and other similar 
helps, is the necessity of intellectual exertion diminished. The 
memory is made the main instrument in acquiring knowledge, 
and all the other mental powers are permittedto sleep. Hence, 
years become necessary for the acquisition of that which in 
other circumstances might easily be obtained in as many months. 

I trust I shall not be understood by any thing I have said 
as disapproving of well digested elementary books. It is the 
abuse of them on the present system that I have found fault 
with. But as I shall take occasion at a future period to treat of 
these at some length, | have merely adverted to the subject 
here to guard my readers against any incorrect conclusions 
which might be drawn from the preceding remarks. 

Having thus far developed what I consider the radical defect in 
the present system of common school instruction, whether I shall 
be able to devise a. suitable remedy or not, I cannot forbear 
to express my astonishment that among al] the inventions of the 
present age, this fundamental evil appears to have been Iecit so 
much out of view. For many years there has been an increas- 
ing attention to the subject of elementary instruction; new systems 
have been invented for the purpose of extending its benefits to 
the poor as well as the rich; the monitorial system has well 
nigh set the world crazy with the belief that our chiidren wil! 
soon be able to teach one another all that is necessary, almost with- 
out the aid of school masters; at least with one to twenty on the 
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present plan; we have our high schools and low schools; and we 
are even beginning to adopt from the land of all our fashions, 
the infant schools of Great Britain; and yet after all what 
does the whole amount to? If I am not entirely deceived, 
these different systems are principally commended as being 
an extension of the old plan. ‘They increase the mechanical 
facilities for communicating more extensively, in the most literal 
sense of the word, the knowledge of letters. Some of them do 
indeed call the intellectual faculties into exercise, on some sub- 
jects, more than on the common plan of instruction; and yet | 
have never been able to discover that it is the primary and di- 
rect object of any of these at the commencement to cultivate 
the thinking powersof children, and to increase their stock of ideas 
as fast az they acquire a knowledge of words.* If this is the fact, 
then, it is evident that with all the splendid improvements of 
the superstructure which captivate the eyes and excite the ad- 
miration of every passing stranger, the foundation remains, in a 
great measure, unxextended and unimproved, And | do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce the opinion, that the man or the system that 
communicates one distinct idea to the mind of a child; or that 
teaches the child how to exercise its own thinking powers, con- 
fers a greater blessing on the human race, than to teach him a 
thousand words without ideas. 

In making the above remarks I have no intention to depre- 
ciate the monitorial or any other improved system of instruction. 
They are all good and are actual improvements, because they 
are calculated to communicate the knowledge of lelters more 
extensively and at a smaller expense. But if these systems as well 
as the common mode of instruction can be so managed as to be 
made the means of great wlellectual improvement, of teaching 
our children at the very outset of their education that they are 
thinking beings, that they are capable of forming ideas of their 
own, that words are mere signs of ideas, and that they are of 
no earthly use but to communicate ideas from man to man; 
then, let this be made the primary object of every plan of ele- 
mentary instruction. Until this is done, more than half the la- 
bor of instruction, by whatever system it is regulated, will be 
thrown away. 


* It is evident that the author of this article has paid very little attention 
to the system of Infant Schools. Otherwise he must have known that a prin- 
cipal object in them is the cultivation of habits of attentive thought and ot 
uselul practical reflection. — Ed, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS, 


Early Intellectual Education. 


|The succession of the articles addressed to parents, brings 
us back to the subjects commenced in No. 15, of this Journal. 
The child is now supposed to be old enough to receive direct 
instruction of an intellectual nature,—whether at home or at 
school. The tender mind of childhood makes these first steps in 
learning a matter requiring much consideration and delicate at- 
tention, If the child attends school, the case becomes still more 
peculiar, in its demands for some means of varying the objects 
of attention, and affording an agreeable relief to the feelings ; 
whilst the great business of education is still made to hold on 
its silent but ceaseless way, in the improvement of the mind. 

The following extracts from the Parents’ Friend, selected 
with much attention to the situation and circumstances of 
mothers who have an hour or two in the day to devote to the 
superintendence of their children, will, it is hoped, contribute 
to show how much a judicious maternal attention may effect 
for the improvement and the happiness of childhood. Teachers, 
too, of young children especially, may derive many useful hints 
from the following paragraphs. All primary schools among us 
are too chargeable with dull, dry, monotonous routine, which 
leaves the young mind in lethargy, or inattention, and apathy. 
More should be done to vary instruction, to give it an absorbing, 
or, at least, a pleasing interest. The intellect should not be 
left to work so much under mere mechanical impulse : it 
should earlier learn to move in obedience to the will, and for the 
accomplishment of visible purposes. The young should be made 
more cheerful, by being rendered more conscious of their pro- 
gress, 

With a view to the attainment ofthese ebjects, mothers should 
use their personal exertions so as to make up for the deficiencies 
of schools. ‘To aid them in this attempt, we have already men- 
tioned a few books which will be found useful in themselves, 
but still more by the hints they furnish to attentive readers, for 
pursuing plans similar to those which they recommend.* 

The extracts which form our present article, will prove most 
serviceable if used in the same way,—as guides to those methods 
which seem best adapted to particular cases. The general 


* See Vol. I. p. 676. 
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spirit, however, of the directions which are submitted here to pa- 
rents, cannot fail to render maternal duties still more practi- 
cal and more interesting than they are generally felt to be. | 


Natural History. 

‘ Or scientifical purswis I have no scruple to say, that the most 
liberal, the most honorable, the happiest, is the study of nature, 
including the two branches of it, natural history and natural phi- 
losophy ; and therefore that to this great object a principal atten- 
tion should be given in the education of every person. In these 
pursuits more eminently than in any other may be found that 
perpetual and increasing vartely, which is one of the greatest 
charms of human life; and no time or season is improper for 
them. Summer or winter, sunshine or rain, have each their pe- 
culiar advantages; so that no man who has a proper taste for 
these pursuits will ever have reason to complain that his time 
hangs heavy on his hands, which is the greatest source of un- 
easiness to persons of large fortune who are exempt from the 
common but generally enlivening cares of life. Lastly, it is 
the greatest recommendation of these studies, that when they 
are conducted in a proper manner, so as indeed to be most suc- 
cessful, they tend in an eminent degree to promote a spirit of 
pty, by exciting our admiration of the wonderful order of the 
divine works and divine providence; marks of consummate wis- 
dom and perfect goodness perpetually obtruding themselves 
upon the mind, in the course of these pursuits, and inspiring the 
ingenuous heart with the most profound sentiments of reverence, 
love, and confidence. These sentiments sufficiently impressed 
exalt our natures to the highest dignity and happiness of which 
they are capable, and diffuse a pleasing and uniform serenity 
over every scene of life. ‘They dispose a man to behave with 
propriety and honor here, and give the best founded hopes of 
the continuance and increase of this solid felicity through end- 
less ages in a better state hereafter. 

I mention this subject in treating of education, because I con- 
ceive it to be of importance, that a taste for experimental philo- 
sophy be acquired pretty early; and it is a thing of such a na- 
ture, that with proper judgement in the teacher it may be enter- 
ed upon as early as almost any thing whatever in the whole 
compass of education. 

As to natural history, or the general knowledge and classifica- 
tion of the various substances that the earth contains, the vari- 
ous plants that it produces, and the animals that live upon it, 
it is a species of knowledge that certainly cannot be entered 
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upon too early. It is in fact only learning the names of things, 
but in such a manner as is an excellent and necessary introduc- 
tion to the philosophical investigation of their powers or uses. 
On these accounts a well stored and well arranged collection of 
natural history is absolutely necessary to be at hand during the 
whole course of education.”* 

‘The study of natural history is particularly desirable for chil- 
dren and young people, because it not only supplies them with 
an inexhaustible source of innoceat amusement, but is also ex- 
tremely improving (when scientifically taught,) by accustoming 
them to generalise their ideas, and showing them how much 
every subject may be simplified by a regular and judicious clas- 
sification. : 

Children are generally delighted with every thing that pos- 
sesses life; they should therefore begin with the study of the 
animal kingdom (especially insects) as being the most interest- 
ing; besides which its divisions are particularly simple, and may 
be easily explained. 

The pupils should be told that natural history is divided into 
three kingdoms, the animal, the vegetable, and the fossil. Each 
kingdom is divided into classes, or to carry on the analogy, pro- 
vinces: each class into orders or towns, and each order into gene- 
ra or families, consisting of various species or individuals; so that 
the generic name may be considered as the surname and the 
specific as the christian name. In some species there are sever- 
al varieties, which may be compared to children of one parent 
with whose surname and christian name, i. e. generic and spe- 
cific names we are previously acquainted. ‘Thus the mastiff 
(canis molussus, Lin.) is one of the several varieties belonging 
to the same parent, whose specific or christian name is familia- 
ris, or the domestic dog, of the family or genus canis, in the 
town or order fera or wild beasts, inthe province or class mam- 
malia (or animals that give suck) in the kingdom animalia. 

After this explanation, which a judicious instructer might ren- 
der perfectly intelligible to a child of ten years old, the pupils 
should make six large pasteboard boxes for the six classes of 
the animal kingdom, divided into several compartments accord- 
ing to the number of orders in each class. They should also 
be supplied with a table of the classes, orders, genera, and spe- 
cies, though it is not necessary at first to require them to re- 
member the exact definitions or the Latin names. 


* Priestley. 
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Some cheap prints of animals, birds, &c. should then be pro- 
cured, which they should paste on card and cut out. These 
they should number on the wrong side according to the table 
above mentioned, and distribute in their respective boxes, ob- 
serving a similar practice whenever they add to their collection. 

Their memories should be exercised by mixing the contents 
of the boxes together, the children being desired by way of 
amusement to replace the pictures without referring to the table. 
When perfect in this exercise they may in like manner be taught 
to select the species belonging to the same genus. To render 
this study more entertaining the mother or governess may occa- 
sionally relate or read short descriptions * of various animals, 
of which the pupils may be desired at some future day to repeat 
as much as they can remember; they should also be accustomed 
to name the country from which each foreign animal is brought. 
If these boxes were kept by the mother or governess and only 
produced once or twice a week, they would prove a very pleas- 
ing and a very instructive recreation. Children may also ainuse 
themselves with classifying shells, which, though of no real use, 
will at least lead them to observe and admire the productions of 
nature.’ 

‘The study of nature scarcely requires any thing but eye-sight, 
and is therefore adapted to every capacity and even to children. 
It consists in attending to the objects presented to us by nature, 
in contemplating them with attention, and admiring their various 
beauties; but without searching out their causes, which properly 
belongs to the science called Physics. 

The study of natural history (if it can be called a study) in- 
stead of being tedious and irksome is pleasant and agreeable; 
it may be used as a recreation, and should generally be made 
a diversion. It is inconceivable how many things children are 
capable of learning, did we improve every opportunity of in- 
structing them with which they themselves furnish us. <A _ gar- 
den, a field, a house, may be considered as so many books lying 
open before them ; but they must be taught and accustomed 
to read them. Nothing is more common than bread and 
linen, yet how few children know how either of them are _pre- 
pared, or through how many hands corn and flax must pass be- 
fore they are converted into bread or linen. The same may 


* I would particularly recommend Dr. Mavor’s Natural History for this 
purpose, as heing perfectly unexceptionable and fit for children of all ages.—- 
Ed. Parent’s Friend. 


+t Editor Parent's Friend. 
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be said of woollen cloth, which bears little more resemblance 
to the raw materials of which it is formed, than paper to rags 

picked up in the streets: and why should not children be in- 

structed in those wonderful works of nature and art, which we 

daily use without ever reflecting how they are produced ?”* 

‘We have some cabinets with minerals, corals, and a pretty 
collection of shells; also a conservatory where I have a number 
of plants properly classed with tickets on each. 

We have begun a course of philosophy, and there are about 
fifteen who attend the lectures, which are delivered twice a 
week and will continue two months. We shall afterwards attend 
lectures on chemistry, concluding} with a course of natural his- 
tory. Indeed we intend to go through each of these subjects 
again, as it is impossible to reap the smallest advantage from 
attending each of them but once. Neither Adelaide nor Theo- 
dore are strangers to natural history, and they have acquired 
some knowledge of minerals, shells, and plants. In their infan- 
cy they read Nature Displayed and the History of Insects, both 
very interesting works. Do not imagine, Madam, that it is my 
intention to make Adelaide extremely learned; you know my 
sentiments on that subject, which are by no means changed. I[ 
only mean to give her a little knowledge of those things, be- 
cause they may furnish her with amusement, and prevent her 
being fatigued with the conversation of her father, her brother, 
or her husband, when they talk on such subjects; at the same 
time it will preserve her from an infinite number of prejudices 
adopted by ignorance.’ 

‘Botany should be considered as a science of amusement; but 
with this strong recommendation, that it may be acquired with- 
out stealing a single hour from more important studies. A man 
who studies al] day and every day, will in a few years become 
unhealthy and stupid; therefore a part of every student’s time 
must be lost in exercise. Lost did I say? No: it is not lost to 
abotanist. He studies where other men for want of books must 
lounge. To him the book of nature lies constantly open. He 
reads as he walks along: every field is a new chapter, every leaf 
is an object of attention, and every flower a prize. A general 
knowledge of botany therefore may be learned at times when 
other studies are necessarily suspended; consequently it inter- 


* Rollin. 


t They should rather begin with natural history, as being fifter for children 
than either uatural philosophy or chemistry. #d. Parents Friend, 


t Madame de Genlis. 
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feres with no other science. I say a general knowledge, which 
is enough for a gentleman who studies botany as an amusement: 
an universal and minute botanist must unavoidably neglect things 
of more importance. 

Herbarising may with some propriety be compared with the 
amusements of the chase. A botanist is continually hunting; 
but with this very great advantage, that his sport is unmixed 
with cruelty.”* 

‘So many advantages with respect to health, tranquillity of 
mind, useful knowledge, and inexhaustible amusement, are 
united in the study of nature, that I should not fail most warm- 
ly to recommend it to your notice. Here I can speak from my 
own experience; for the study of English botany caused several 
moments to glide away with more pure and active delight than 
almost any other single object ever afforded me. It rendered 
every ride and walk interesting, and converted the plodding 
rounds of business into excursions of pleasure. From the im- 
pression of these feelings, | have ever regarded as perfectly 
superfluous the pains taken by the friends of natural history to 
show its utility in reference to the common purposes of life. 

Is it not enough to open a source of copious and cheap 
amusement, which tends to harmonise the mind and elevate it 
to worthy conceptions of nature and its author’ If I offer'a man 
happiness at an easy rate, unallayed by any debasing mixture, 
can I confer on him a greater blessing? Nothing is more 
favorable to enjoyment than the combination of bodily exertion 
and ardour of mind. This the researches of natural history 
afford in great perfection, and such is the immense variety of 
its objects, that the labors of the longest life cannot exhaust 
them. The study of nature is in itself a cheap study; yet it may 
be pursued in a very expensive manner by all the apparatus of 
cabinets, purchased collections, prints, and drawings. But if 
you will éontent yourself with the great book of nature and a 
few of its ablest expositions, together with the riches your own 
industry may accumulate, you will find enough of it within your 
compass to answer all reasonable purposes of instruction and 
amusement, ’t 

[Parents who are desirous of interesting very young children 
in this branch of education, will find some useful materials in 
the Rational Dame, a little book for children, published by 
Wood & Son, New-York. Subsequently the beautiful little vol- 
umes of Mrs. Trimmer may be used: these may be found at 
Munroe & Francis’s in this city.— Ed. | 


* Berkenhout. + Aikin. 
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Practical Instruction. 


A complete knowledge of the common terms made use of in 
theoretic and practical mechanics is absolutely necessary before 
any person can attend public lectures in natural philosophy with 
advantage. The ancients, in learning this species of knowledge, 
had an advantage of which we are deprived; many of their terms 
of science were the common names of familiar objects. Thus a 
Roman peasant knew that a valve was a door, and if he had heard 
a lecturer describing the valves, he would have known which 
part of the machine he referred to, as he would have looked 
for some little doors that opened and shut. Thus also would 
he have known that a radius only meant a wheel. When a boy 
sitting on a plank or sofa is lifted up by another boy applying 
his strength at one end of the seat whilst the other end rests on 
the ground, he should be taught that the point of rest is called 
the fulcrum, and by mixing such words in common conversa- 
tion, and in daily occurrences children would soon understand 
their meaning. A distinct knowledge of a few terms assists a 
learner in his first attempts; finding them successful he advan- 
ces with confidence, and acquires new ideas without difficulty 
or disgust. It is of great consequence to seize the proper time 
for introducing a new term, a moment when attention is awake, 
and when accident has produced some particular interest in the 
object. Thus if a pump is to be repaired, the names of the 
different parts may be taught to a child, and after that he will 
understand the principles of the machine much better. Chil- 
dren should also be permitted to see and attend to any repairs 
that may be going forward in a house, and the different names 
of the joists, beams, &c. should be explained to them. 

An early use of the rule and pencil, and easy access to prints 
of machines, of architecture, and of implements of trade, are 
of obvious use in this part of education. To understand prints 
of machines a previous knowledge of what is meant by an ele- 
vation, a profile, a section, a perspective view, and a bird’s-eye 
view, is necessary. 

We strongly recommend it to teachers to use as few precepts 
as possible in the rudiments of science, and to encourage their 
pupils to use their own understanding as they advance. In 
mechanism a general view of the power and uses of engines is 
all that need be taught; where more is necessary, such a foun- 
dation, with the assistance of good books and the examination 


= 
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of good machines, will perfect the knowledge of the theory and 
facilitate practice.’ * 

‘In teaching chemistry your pupils should first be taught by 
easy experimeuts the difference between a chemical mixture, as 
that of sugar and water where the sugar is so far impregnated by 
the water that it still appears clear, and a mechanical mixture, as 
chalk, &c. which at first renders the water muddy, but will at last 
fall to the bottom without mixing with the water. These mixtures 
they might separate by evaporation. They might then be shown 
what is meant by saturation, precipitation, &c. After this they 
might be taught distilling. Let them see the different effects 
produced by an acid and an alkali, the blue colour of vegetables 
being turned red by acids and green by alkalies. When an 
acid is put upon an alkali it produces a bubbling which is called 
an effervesence. By these simple experiments the minds of 
your pupils may be easily turned to this subject if you wish it, 
and by thus accustoming them to observation we give them not 
only the power of learning what has been already discovered, 
but of adding as they grow older something to the general stock 
of human knowledge, In all your attempts to instruct young 
people in chemistry the greatest care should be taken, that they 
should completely understand one experiment before you pro- 
ceed to another. The common metaphorical expression, that 


the mind should have time to digest the food which it receives, 
is founded on fact and observation.’t 


MUTUAL INSTRUCTION APPLICABLE TO COLLEGES, 


Advantage of employing subordinate Tutors or Monitors. 


THe monitorial system has been so successful in other insti- 
tutions as to authorise the suggestion of its being adopted in the 
higher seminaries of learning; and an attempt will now be made 
to state its application to college education, as partly introduced 
in the university of Glasgow, and as practicable, with peculiar 
prospects of success, in similar institutions in this country. 

The idea that mutual instruction can be successfully intro- 
duced in colleges, may be startling to some readers, who have 


* | will refer those parents who wish their children to excel in mechanics 
to the excellent chapter on that subject in * Practical Education,’ as it is 
impossible to do justice to it by any extracts.--Ed. Parenf’s Friend. 


t Edgeworth. 
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beer: accusfomed to regard that method as only a very good 
‘shift’ for the poorer classes, and for primary education. But 
it can occasion no surprise to persons who have had opportunity 
of observing the operation and the results of that system,—to 
those who have seen that it has a more direct and immediate in- 
fluence on the mental habits than any other method, that it 
rouses the mind to more activity, exercises it more on practical 
subjects, makes more demands for a ready recollection of what 
is learned, prepares pupils for efficient cooperation with their 
teacher, in the benevolent work of communicating knowledge, 
and converts the whole course of education into a scene of pure 
and active enjoyment. That all these highly desirable results 
are really attendant on mutual instruction, is put beyond the 
reach of discussion. ‘This point will need no urging to those 
who have access to any monitorial school, or to those who have 
read, with a candid attention, the recent publications on this 
subject. 

Every intelligent person in this country has, or may have, 
opportunity of demonstration, or of credible testimony, on this 
point; and to enter into discussion about it, would be idle. We 
shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a brief consideration of the 
advantages likely to result from a more extensive introduction of 
monitorial teaching in colleges. We say a more ertensire intro- 
duction, for the system is already in use. Every college which 
employs tutors in instructing its classes, adopts the practice of 
monitoral tuition ; for tutors are no other than monitors—the 
intermediate link between the professor and the student. In 
adopting fully the details of the monitorial plan, therefore, there 
would be no upturning of previous arrangements, but simply an 
enlargement of them. ‘The office of tutor would, in this case, 
correspond to that of general or superintending monitor, in sem- 
inaries on the new plan. 

Some of the more obvious advantages of the proposed ar- 
rangement would be, 

1. As regards the students—more simple, intelligible and prac- 
tical, instruction. Knowledge conveved through the medium of 
a book alone, is comparatively obscure, dry, and uninteresting. 
The case of an individual learner with all its peculiar difficul- 
ties, requiring explanation and assistance, cannot come within 
the range of such instruction. The student has a volume put 
into his hands which it is presumed he understands perfectly, or 
in which he needs but little direction, beyond what its own 
pages furnish; and the distance existing between students and 
their tutor, as well as an aversion to appear in the attitude of 
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asking or of needing information, commonly prevents recourse 
to the aid of the tutor. The result therefore is, usually, a me- 
chanical recitation from the book on the part of the student, and 
a mechanical act of listening on that of the tutor; a mutual shy- 
ness and reserve presenting a complete barrier to the inter- 
change of thought between the teacher and the taught. This 
dull and lifeless and unprofitable routine, will be at once changed 
for action, and animated and instructive conversation; if tuition 
is made to come from an equal, or, at least, from one who has 
no distinction but that of superior intelligence in the subject 
which is taught. And the free discussion authorised by this 
arrangement, is one of the greatest benefits, both to the class 
and to their acting instructer, which the new system affords. 
Instruction received and imparted in this way, can never become 
—as is too much the case on the common plan—a mere suc- 
cession of isolated ideas: it becomes incorporated with the mind 
of the student, and has an influence on all his mental habits. 

2. Mutual instruction would produce more ailentive and dili- 
gent application on the part of the students. A mere thirst for 
knowledge, an ambition to excel, or even a deep impression of 
the value of education, will not prove so keen an incitement to 
diligence, as the knowledge of the fact that the student himself 
is to be called to communicate to others the instruction which 
he is receiving, and to communicate it to an audience who are 
at liberty to question every step of his progress, and draw out 
all the resources of his mind, and all the fruits of his labor, 
under no other ultimate control than an appeal to the decision 
of the principal instructer. But it is not the monitor only whose 
mind is thus improved: the whole class or division is naturally 
inspired with a resolution not to be behind their monitor, but on 
the contrary to come prepared to meet him if possible, on equal 
ground, and perhaps to surpass him, or even to reverse his 
decision, by an ingenious appeal to the presiding instructer. 
There is no danger that in such circumstances students who are 
susceptible of any generous and honorable impulse will flag in 
their efforts. Nor will any confusion or impropriety result from 
this familiar method of managing recitations, if there is only a 
reasonable attention on the part of the superintending teacher. 
His presence, too, will be invested with more authority, and will 
command a deeper influence; as it is in fact elevated in the 
scale of consideration, from being removed one step higher, by 
the intermediate agency of the monitor. 

3. The use of the monitorial method would enable the stud- 
ents to accomplish more, within the space assigned to college ed- 
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ucation. One of the chief advantages of the new system is the 
multiplying of instructers. A large class is subdivided into 
many small sections, each provided with a monitor. This arrange- 
ment classifies the students better as to their age and capacity. 
No individual is pushed on faster than is advantageous to him ; 
and none is compelled to wait for others who are naturally more 
tardy, or who are jess thoroughly prepared to advance. There 
is thus a sufficient scope to ambition, without any danger of a 
hasty and superficial application. Every student receives more 
of personal attention and assistance, than on the common plan. 
There is no limit to industry and to acquisition, but natural ca- 
pacity, and a prudent attention to health; and on the other hand 
nothing 1s left neglected by an attempt to hurry on, so as to 
keep up with a class, whether an individual is qualified or not. 
More, therefore, is actually accomplished in both cases. 

4. Mutual instruction would form, to better advantage, the 
mental habits of students. In the prevailing methods of instruc- 
tion, there is too much of mere sedentary seclusion imposed on 
the student, too much of abstract contemplation, of a mere pas- 
sive reception of ideas, of a purely negative discipline. Action 
and impulse are wanted in the formation of intellectual charac- 
ter: positive qualities are the main springs of life. There are 
but few occasions in actual business in which the Wabits of re- 
tirement and mental absorption, are of much value. 

If education is nothing else than a course of instruction and 
discipline preparatory to the business of life, it should not stop 
short at intellectual acquirements, it should embrace a course of 
active training adapted as exactly as possible to the exigencies 
of future avocations.* But, as the case now stands in most col- 
leges, the grand object seems to be merely to furnish the stud- 
ent’s mind with the materials which he is afterwards to use. In- 
tuitive perception, and the pressure of circumstances, it seems 
to be taken for granted, will teach him how to apply what he 
has acquired. The question may be safely put to most of the 
active and the distinguished individuals who are now on the 
stage of life, whether the habits which are most valuable to 
them, are not those for which a collegiate course had made little 
or no provision, and for which these individuals were indebt- 
ed to vigorous personal discipline, after leaving the studies of 
college. 

A great part of such practical training might be easily accom- 


* See, for a full and able statement of this point, Professor Jardine’s Out- 
lines of Philosophical Education. 
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plished in the college course, and ought, in fact, to form a large 
proportion of college exercises. The student would then be 
able to meet the demands of circumstances in professional pur- 
suits; with the advantage of a good degree of preparation, and 
might advance with greatly increased rapidity and success, in the 
business of personal and professional unprovement. The mon- 
itorial method supplies a wide field for exercise of that kind 
which harmonises with the habits of business: it gives the stud- 
ent readiness in the arragement of thought, and facility in ex- 
pression, by affording him frequent opportunities for communi- 
cating his ideas without the formality or restraint of set compo- 
sition. His duties as monitor require a perfect familiarity with 
the subject on which he imparts instruction—a thorough knowl- 
edge of the connection and dependence of its various parts— 
a fluency in statement and illustration—and a readiness in an- 
swering unexpected questions, and solving unforeseen difficul- 
ties. Monitorial instruction cultivates also a manly command 
of temper, and the exercise of a firm but mild control in dis- 
charging the duties of office;—advantages which can never be 
enjoyed on the common plan of education. 

5. The benefits of the system of mutual instruction are not 
confined, however, to the improvement of the student: they ex- 
tend, with fl effect, to the department of the instructer. The 
number of tutors or monitors being greatly increased, the aids 
to instruction would be multiplied, and an adequate discharge 
of duty would be vastly facilitated. The burden of mechanical 
detail would be removed from the tutors and the professors: gen- 
eral superintendence and instruction in the higher departments 
only, would be all that would be required of the permanent in- 
structers ; who would thus be left free to push their own re- 
searches, and aid the progress of their students more effectual- 
ly, in the higher departments of science and literature.* This 
result would be not less beneficial to the interests of the col- 
leges, than advantageous to the reputation of the professors. 

6. There are also some considerations of a general nature, 
which are equally entitled to attention in estimating the bene- 
fits of the new method. Of these one is the diminution of the ex- 
penses of education. ‘Tutors on the present arrangement are 
supported on salaries which, though by no means extravagant, 


* The present imperfect state of preparatory education, and the want of 
mutual instruction in colleges, often make it necessary fur the professor to 
spend much time and labor on the elements of his department ;—a circumstance 
which tends greatly to depress the standard of literary attainment and char- 
acter. 
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amount, in every college to a very considerable sum. On the 
monitorial plan, the oflice of tutor or superintending monitor, 
would devolve, in rotation, on all students who were found suffi- 
ciently qualified; and the furnishing of the requisite qualifications 
is strictly a part of the improved system. If tutors were provid- 
ed in this way, one of two courses might be adopted. ‘The re- 
ward of official service might be made to consist in the honor 
attached to it; or, if compensation of a pecuniary nature were 
thought eligible, the benefit would necessarily be co-extensive 
with the degree of application and of merit, necessary to con- 
stitute the quaiifications of a tutor. Suchan arrangement might 
afford much assistance to young men desirous of enjoying the 
best opportunities of education, but not furnished to a desirable 
extent, with the means of procuring them. 

7. Mutual instruction, if incorporated with the collegiate 
course, might aid essentially the progress of unprovement in edu- 
cation, and might be rendered extensively beneticial to the wler- 
ests of society. It is one of the most important advantages of this 
system, that it produces within itself a succession of accomplish- 
ed instructers, furnished with experience and skill, acquired in 
the course of their own education, and ready to be applied even 
to their first efforts in teaching, when adopted as a business. It 
would be useless here to remind our readers of the scanty quali- 
fications with which it has hitherto been customary to set up for 
the office of teacher, or to enlarge on the aimount of national ben- 
efit likely to result from the services of instructers possessed at 
once of the highest literary and scientific acquirements, and of 
the best attainable qualifications for the business of teaching, 
One advantage, however, more immediately connected with the 
application of mutual instruction to the course of education em- 
braced in colleges, is worthy of a separate attention. In many 
flourishing institutions professors may be found possessed of 
high qualifications as to scholarship or acquirements, but who 
are not very successful in the great business of their office,— 
the imparting of instruction. This disadvantage is a serious 
one; and, for the present, it is without remedy, unless young 
men can be furnished with proper opportunities for acquiring 
skill in the business of teaching, before they are called to dis- 
charge the duties of tutors and professors. 

To point out particulars in the method of applying monitorial 
instruction in colleges, will hardly be necessary, after the minute 
details given in stating the application of the system to schools. 
Little variation will be required in transferring the arrangements 
from schools to colleges. 
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Perhaps it might be found preferable, however, to abolish eu- 
tirely a prescribed course for given years of progress. No lim- 
its ought to be assigned to the advancement of classes. Their 
progress should be regulated by their proficiency to any ex- 
tent. Nor would this increase the labors of the teacher. All 
he would need to do would be to precede and personally in- 
struct the most advanced division of his class;—this division im- 
parting to the others the instruction which was received from 
the professor: this would be done under the superintendence of 
the professor, and as fast as the other divisions could advan- 
tageously follow. Or, if the distinction of classes by different 
years of a course, should still be preserved, the most advanced 
division of the senior class might be employed as monitors for 
the other divisions of their own class, during one part of the 
day, and as superintending monitors for the other classes, during 
another part of the day; while every class furnished acting or 
superintending monitors for the one immediately succeeding it, 
in the order of admission. 

The mind of the student would thus, through the whole course 
of study, be brought more immediately under the guidance of 
the professor; as by the monitorial method the professor’s own 
views of his particular branch, and his method of teaching in it, 
would be faithfully transmitted to the youngest or the most re- 
ceaty admitted of his students. At the same time, the students 
would reap the benefit of four years’ actual or virtual tuition 
from the professor; as, on the plan suggested, all the classes 
would fall under the professor’s superintendence in the particu- 
lar branch which the arrangements of the college course assign- 
ed to his care. The deficiencies of early and preparatory in- 
struction would thus be better made up, than now; and the ben- 
efit of a professor’s instruction and influence would attend the 
student, from his first entrance on his college studies. —That 
the results actually obtained in this way, would be greater than 
they are on the common plan, no impartial person, we think, 
will be disposed to question. 

Many subordinate means of improvement would, on this plan, 
be more accessible than now. ‘Take the department of private 
reading, for instance. To peruse every good author on any 
one subject, would consume more time than the arrangements 
of college life can afford. But the monitorial method, if proper- 
ly introduced, would put every student in possession of all the 
valuable information contained in every volume which it might 
be desirable to read as auxiliary to college instruetion. This 
result might be obtained in the following or in any similar way. 
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Let a given author be assigned to each member of a division, 
to be carefully perused within a certain time. At the eud of 
this time, let the division assemble in presence of the professor; 
and let each student give a written or oral abstract of the con- 
tents of the author which was assigned to him; entering particu- 
larly into those parts of the volume which contain the author’s 
peculiar views on the subject. Let the whole division listen, or 
if thought preferable let them take notes, while the abstract is 
read. The professor might, as the student proceeds with his 
account, fill up any omission, or correct any error, which is 
made. An oral explanatory examination might then take place, 
embracing the whole division, in a review of the abstract. As 
many authors might be discussed as the hour would permit. The 
great practical value of such exercises will at once present itself 
to intelligent minds.* 

The following extract from Professor Jardine will serve to 
show the practicability and the value of monitorial instruction in 
colleges: it relates to the method adopted in examining and ap- 
preciating themes, in the First Philosophy Class of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

‘This regular method of appreciating the merits of themes, 
in a class of philosophy, has not been much followed; and it 
may perhaps appear still more novel and hazardous to commit 
the determination of the merits of the themes to the students 
themselves. Yet according to the plan of conducting the busi- 
ness, this method is absolutely necessary. With all the time 
and attention the teacher can bestow on so numerous a class, 
(nearly two hundred,) and with all the expedition acquired by 


long practice, he cannot possibly accomplish the examination of 


all the themes; and yet, unless they are all regularly examined 
and brought into public notice, the attention of those students 
whose exercises are overlooked, will soon become relaxed, their 
spirits depressed, and their feelings irritated. If our essays 
pass without notice, they naturally ask, why need we give our- 
selves so much trouble in composing them? The whole of the 
themes, therefore, must be examined, or the plan must be given 
up.’ 

‘This situation has suggested a method of review of which 
much use is made in the logic (or philosophy) class, and which 
not only removes that objection, but brings with it incalculable 
advantages which cannot be obtained in any other way. When 
the themes are ready for examination, the professor makes 


* For fuller details see Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education, 
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choice of ten or twelve students, most distinguished by their 
abilities and progress; and to them are committed the review of 
such themes as he cannot himself overtake. ‘These are, in the 
language of the class, called examinators, a less assuming title 
than that of critics or censors: to each of them a certain num- 
ber of themes is committed, for which of course they are ac- 
countable, and which they are required to read over carefully, 
to examine in every part, that they may be able to appreciate 
their merits, and to give in a report in the form of a written crit- 
icism attached to the theme, and signed by the examinator. 

This mode of appreciating the merit of themes, in a philoso- 
phy class, may appear unsatisfactory or objectionable ; but ex- 
perience has sufficiently shown, that many advantages are de- 
rived from it. It has always happened, | believe, in most pub- 
lic schools, that the more advanced students, in some way or 
other, have given assistance to inferior scholars. ‘This method 
was practised here, long before the names of Lancaster or Bell 
were known to the public. The management of such assistance 
is no doubt somewhat delicate ; and the advantages connected 
with it, depend a little upon the experience and prudence of the 
teacher. Were not the examinators subject to strict discipline 
and control, the practice, so far from being useful, might be 
extremely pernicious, Ignorance, conceit, partiality, and petu- 
lance on the part of these juvenile assistants, might give occa- 
sion to disappointments, chagrin, and irritation, in the minds of 
such as conceived that their exercises had been unjustly criticised. 
But with the precautions that are taken, these disagreeable effects are 
altogether prevented, ‘The examinators are publicly and solemn- 
ly appointed to their office, which is considered as highly honor- 
able; and before they enter upon it, they are formally bound to 
discharge it according to the instructions which they receive, 
from which they are made to understand that there must be no 
deviation whatever. 

To give full effect to this method of discipline, one step farther 
has been found necessary. Among so many spirited, industri- 
ous young men, it may be expected that the author of the theo- 
rem is not always satisfied with the judgement of his examina- 
tor; and he may perhaps be suspicious of ignorance, or misrep- 
resentation, in the criticism. The more the author is conscious 
of ability and industry exerted in the composition, the more apt 
will he be to question any fault which has been found. To re- 
move, therefore, every ground of misunderstanding, and to give 
encouragement to farther exertions of ingenuity or industry, the 
work of criticism is continued. The author of the theme is al- 
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lowed to peruse the criticism, and to return it to the professor 
with such explanatory remarks as he may think necessary; and 
on certain more important points, this warfare is carried ong 
step further. But the professor takes the first opportunity of 
putting ar end to the controversy, by interposing his own judge- 
ment, to which the parties cheerfully submit. During this not 
unfrequently amusing conflict, new lights and prospects are dis- 
covered, which often conduct these juvenile critics to topics be- 
yond their original contemplations.’ 

‘The utility and efficacy of the rules by which these themes 
are conducted, have been demonstrated by long experience. 
Not half a dozen cases have occurred for these last fifty years, 
in which it became necessary to inflict censure for improper 
discharge of this duty. Mistaken as the examinators must 
often be, in their remarks, they almost always express their 
opinion, such as it is, in modest and inoffensive terms. When 
any important difference has occurred between the author and 
the examinator, the professor has ever found it easy to settle it 
to their mutual satisfaction. Young persons will always prove 
docile and reasonable, when they feel that they are treated with 
candor, with kindness, and without any undue partialities. Es- 
teem and confidence open the minds of ingenuous youth, and 
keep alive a sense of obligation and of duty; at least this has al- 
ways accorded with my experience. 

Finally, the method of conducting the themes and criticisms 
of the first philosophy class, is highly beneficial, both to the au- 
thors and examinators; and has been found, from experience, an 
excellent expedient for calling forth the intellectual energies of 
the student. There are few situations in which young men can 
be placed more favorable to application and industry. Their in- 
terest and honor combine, with the exhortations of the teacher in 
disposing them to an animated discharge of their duty. The au- 
thors of the themes compose them under the impression of their 
being subject to a strict review ; the examinators employ their 
utmost efforts to discover imperfections and defects ; and the 
teacher himself must acknowledge, that, by thus watching over 
and directing this intercourse between his students, he has de- 
rived much experimental instruction in the proper manner of 
conducting the business of education.’ 

It may be worth while to add that in the Greek and Latin class- 
es of Glasgow College, (the former under the care of professor 
Young, and the latter under that of professor Richardson,) the 
system of mutual instruction was virtually adopted in their me- 
thods of conducting recitations and of preparing for them. In 
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the higher and harder authors, the professors themselves would 
give the ‘ prelection,’ or initiatory reading; but in authors of an 
seasier class, the more diligent and competent students of the 
senior year were employed in prelection. I[f an error occurred 
in translation or in parsing, another student would be called to 
correct it, if there was still an error, the passage was put to a 
third student; and so on, till the correct rendering or parsing 
was given. Sometimes the professor himself would suggest a 
happier translation in a given case. While the senior students 
were reading, the younger class followed the readers mentally 
as they parsed and construed; the members of this class being 
expected, with the aid of proper diligence at home, to come 
prepared on the following day, to recite the same lesson. 

The professor of Greek sometimes adopted a similar method 
with the elements of that language, and with the subject of pros- 
ody; the more advanced students undergoing an exercise in 
review, andthe younger receiving instruction and explanation, 
on the lesson of the following day. 

Both of these classes enjoyed for professors, men of high em- 
inence as scholars and instructers ; and with neither of them 
was the method an innovation or a temporary expedient: it was 
then and still is, in most, if not all, of the colleges of Scotland, 
the standing method of instruction, which has been found suc- 
cessful for ages; and in which an early attention to practical in- 
struction, had, in fact, anticipated the improvements of a more 
modern era. Manual of Mutual Instruction, 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 
Constitution of Rensselaer School. 


[Practical schools designed for young persons preparing for 
the active pursuits of life, are but a recent thing in the history 
of education. Their peculiar adaptation, however, to the cir- 
cumstances of the majority of our citizens, has rendered them 
exceedingly popular, throughout that part at least of the United 
States where their value is more obvious. Among these use- 
ful institutions, the one to which we now invite the attention of 
our readers, stands distinguished for many points of high prac- 
tical excellence, not less than for the munificence of its patron 
and founder. 
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It is not with any design to detract from its merits that we 
would attempt to correct the statements which involve a claim 
to originality in the method of instruction adopted in this school. 
As matter of fact, however, connected with our duty of present- 
ing, as far as possible, a full and fair history of education, it is 
but justice to one eminent reformer in education, who has 
now left the field of labor which he occupied so long and so use- 
fully,* to state that the plan of instruction which devolves the 
duty of lecturing, reading or conversing, chiefly or wholly, on 
the pupil himself, rather than on his instructer, was employed 
nearly half a century ago, in the daily exercises of the first 
philosophy class in the University of Glasgow; and that eman- 
ating from that truly practical institution, it has now found its 
way into several, if not most, of the mechanics’ institutes. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from a pamphlet con- 
taining the constitution and laws of the Renssalaer School. | 


On the third day of April, 1826, the Trustees met at this 
school, pursuant to notice. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, it was resolved unanimously, 
that, by the authority vested in this board of trustees in the sec- 
ond section of the act just read by the secretary, the constitution 
of said school heretofore adopted, consisting of a letter address- 
ed by the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer to the Rev. Samuel 
Blatchford, dated at Albany, Nov. Sth, 1824, and another dated 
at Washington, Feb. 11th, 1825, be the Constitution of said 
school, forever hereafter, with the following amendments, as 
authorised by the introductionto the last of the above letters: 
to wit, that there be three terms in each year, to be denomina- 
ted the Fall Term, Winter Term, and Spring Term. That the 
fall term shall be an experimental term, to commence on the 
third Wednesday in July and continue fifteen weeks; that the 
winter term shall be a recitation term, to commence on the third 
Wednesday in November and continue twelve weeks; and that 
the spring term shall be an experimental term, to commence 
onthe first Wednesday in March and continue until the last 
Wednesday in June; and that the annual Commencement be 
held on the said last Wednesday in June. 


Copies of the letters before referred to, which are adopted as the Constitution 
of Rensselaer School. 
To the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, of Lansinghurgh. 


Dear Sir,—I have established a school at the north end of 


Troy, in Rensselaer county, in the building usually called the 
Old Bank Place, for the purpose of instructing persons who may 


# 


Professor Jardine. 
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choose to apply themselves, in the application of science to the 
common purposes of life. My principal object is, to quality 
teachers for instructing the sons and daughters of farmers and 
mechanics, by lectures or otherwise, in the application of ex- 
perimental chemistry, philosophy, and natural history, to agri- 
culture, domestic economy, the arts and manufactures. From 
the trials which have been made by persons in my employment 
at Utica, Whitesborough, Rome, Auburn and Geneva, during 
the last summer, | am inclined to believe, that competent in- 
structers may be produced in the school at Troy, who will be 
highly useful to community in the diffusion of a very useful 
kind of knowledge, with its application to the business of living. 
Apparatus for the necessary experiments has been so much sim- 
plified, and specimens in natural history have become subjects 
of such easy attainment, that but a small sum is now required 
as an out-fit for an instructer in the proposed branches of sci- 
ence. Consequently, every school district may have the benetit 
of such a course of instruction about once in two or three years, 
as soon as we can furnish a sufficient number of teachers. | 
prefer this plan to the endowment of a single public institution, 
for the resort of those only, whose parents are able and willing 
to send their children from home, or to enter them for several 
years upon the Fellenberg plan. It seems to comport better 
with the habits of our citizens and the genius of our govern- 
ment, to place the advantages of useful improvement, equally 
within the reach of all. 

Whether my expectations will ever be realised or not, I am 
willing to hazard the necessary expense of making the trial. 
Having procured a suitable building, advantageously located 
among farmers and mechanics, and having furnished funds, 
which are deemed sufficient by my agent in this undertaking, 
for procuring the necessary apparatus, &c. it now remains 


to establish a system of organisation, adapted to the object. 
* * * * * * % * * * 


Washington, Feb. 11, 1825. 

Dear Sir—I offer my acknowledgements for the interest yon 
have taken in promoting the school over which you preside. I 
have inclosed a draft, hastily drawn up, of by-laws, for the gov- 
ernment of the school, which I beg to submit to yourself, and 
the gentlemen associated with you, for consideration and amend- 
ment. | flatter myself that the school will succeed, and the 
advantages I anticipated will be realised. 

With respect, yours sincerely, 


S. V. RENsSELAER 
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[Enclosed Draft.] 


1. That there be two terms in each year, of twelve or fifteen 
weeks each, to be called the summer term, and winter term. 
The summer term to commence in May; the winterterm to com- 
mence in January—say the last of May and January.* 

2. That during the summer term the students shall be taught 
the elementary principles of the science of chemistry, experi- 
mental philosophy, natural history, land surveying, &c. with their 
application to agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. 

3. That, with the consent of the proprietors, a number of 
well cultivated farms and workshops in the vicinity of the school, 
be entered on the records of the school, as places of scholastic 
exercise for students, where the application of the sciences may 
be most conveniently taught. 

4, That during the winter term students be exercised in giv- 
ing lectures, by turns, on all the branches taught in the summer 
term, under the direction of the professors, or their assistants, 
in order to qualify them for giving instruction in those branches. 
And that a course of evening lectures be given in the winter 
term, by the prolessors, so as to embrace elementary views of 
the whole course of instruction given at the school. 

5. That an annual commencement be held in April, at the 
close of the winter term, for conferring diplomas on those found 
qualified. 

By-Laws of Rensselaer School, Passed at a meeting of the President and 
Board of Trustees, on the third day of April, 1826. 

Article 1. The course of exercises at said school in the Fall 
Term, shall be, as nearly as circumstances will permit, as fol- 
lows: each student shall give five lectures each week on sys- 
tematic botany, demonstrated with specimens, for the first three 
weeks, and shall either collect, analyse and preserve specimens 
of plants, or examine the operations of artists and manufacturers 
at the school workshops, under the direction of a professor or 
assistant who shall explain the scientific principles upon which 
such operations depend, four hours on each of six days in every 
week, unless excused by a professor, on account of the weather, 
ill health, or other sufficient cause. For the remaining twelve 
weeks, each student shall give fifteen lectures on mineralogy 
and zoology demonstrated with specimens; fifteen lectures on 
chemical powers and substances not metallic; fifteen lectures 
on natural philosophy, including astronomy; and fifteen lectures 
on metalloids, metals, soils, manures, mineral waters, and animal 
and vegetable matter—all to be fully illustrated with experiments 
performed with his own hands; and shall examine the operations 


* Terms altered.— See the Resolution adopting the Constitution, p. 413. 
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of artists at the school workshops, under the direction of a pro- 
fessor or assistant, four hours on every Saturday, unless excused 
as aforesaid, 

Article 2. During the Winter Term students shall recite to a 
professor, or to a competent assistant, the elements of the sci- 
ences taught in the fall and spring terms; and shall study and 
recite, as auxiliary branches in aid of those sciences, rhetoric, 
logic, geography, and as much mathematics as the faculty shall 
deem necessary for studying land surveying, common mensura- 
tion, and for performing the common astronomical calculations, 

Article 3. The course of exercises in the Spring Term shall 
be, as nearly as circumstances will admit, as follows: each stu- 
dent shall, during the first six weeks, give ten lectures on exper- 
imental philosophy; ten lectures on chemical powers and on 
substances not metallic; and ten lectures on metalloids, metals, 
soils, and mineral waters. For the remainder of the term, each 
student shall be exercised in the application of the sciences be- 
fore enumerated, to the analysis of particular selected specimens 
of soils, manures, animal and vegetable substances, ores and 
mineral waters; and shall devote four hours of each day, unless 
excused by one of the faculty, to the examination of the opera- 
tions of the agriculturists on the school farms, together with the 
progress of cultivated grains, grasses, fruit trees and other 
plants, to practical land surveying and general mensuration, to 
calculations upon the application of water power and steam, 
which is made to the various machines in the vicinity of the 
school, and to an examination of the laws of hydrostatics and 
hydrodynamics, which are exemplified by the locks, canals, 
aqueducts and natural waterfalls surrounding the institution. 

Article 4. A candidate may enter as annual student at the 
commencement of either of the terms; and his course shall be 
considered as completed after attending the three terms, without 
regard to the order in which he attendsthem. Leave of absence 
may be granted by the president to a student for the whole or 
for a part of the recitation term; provided such student, on a 
thorough examination, satisfy the president that he has a com- 
petent knowledge of the branches of learning mentioned in the 
second article as studies for the recitation term, or give satis- 
factory assurances that he will study the same faithfully else- 
where, during said term, and on his return acquit hitself satis- 
factorily at an examination in the same. The president shall 
have power, also, to excuse a candidate at the time of his ini- 
tiation, from all the duties of the recitation term, if, on thorough 


examination, he is found to possess a competent knowledge of 
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the studies of that term—the degree of Bachelor of Arts, from any 
regular college, shall be deemed sufficient evidence of such knowl- 
edge. But leave of absence shall not be granted to any student 
for any part of either of the experimental terms, without a special 
and very important reason, to be satisfactorily shown to the pres- 
ident. And in such case the time of absence shall not exceed 
one week in a term; and the student so indulged shall attend, 
with another section, to all the experiments and other demonstra- 
tions which his section passed through in his absence, without 
losing any time from his duties with his own section. No can- 
didate shall be admitted as annual student under the age of sev- 
enteen years, nor without giving evidence of a mind disci- 
plined to study. 

Article 5. ‘The annual examination shall begin so many days 
before the Sabbath preceding the day of commencement, as to 
leave one day for every five students who are to be examined. 
The examination shall be public, each student giving tests of 
his qualifications, by short experimental lectures. On being 
found sufficiently skilled as an experimenter, and competent to 
give rationale and applications in a satisfactory manner, he will 
be admitted to the first Rensselaer degree, to be denominated 
Bachelor of Arts in Rensselaer School. By this it is intended 
to imply, that he has been a successful learner in said school in 
the application of science to the arts. After the expiration of 
three years from the date of the aforesaid degree, or one year, 
if he attends a second annual course at said school, if it is made 
to appear that he has sustained a good moral character, and has 
continued to advance in the pursuits of scientific knowledge, 
he will be admitted to the second Rensselaer degree, to be de- 
nominated Master of Arts in Rensselaer School. By this it is 
intended to imply, that his experience in the application of science 
to the arts, has qualified him in a higher degree to take the 
charge of the instruction of others, and to give profitable counsel 
to the artist and to the agriculturist. ‘The abbreviations stand- 
ing for Bachelor or Master of Arts shall not be used by him with- 
out R. S. The fees to be paid to the president for conferring 
either of said degrees, is four dollars; the secretary is to receive 
from him, also, fifty cents for applying the seal, and the amount 
of the expense of the parchment and of the plate printing. A 
Rensselear degree shall not be conferred upon any person under 
the age of eighteen years. 

Article 6. Every person, after receiving a Rensselaer de- 
gree, shall ever after remain perpetual member of Rensselaer 
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school, until he shall resign or be expelled for misconduct, and 
shall be entitled to the right of attending lectures and the read- 
ing room free of all charges. And the trustees shall have a 
right, at any time, to cali upon him, by letter or otherwise, 
whether his residence shall be in the United States or in a for- 
eign country, and demand of him an explanation of whatever 
they deem immoral or dishonorable conduct. On his neglect- 
ing or refusing to exonerate himself from the charges, he shall 
be expelled. It shall be the duty of every person while a mem- 
ber, to give notice to the trustees, at least once in three years, 
how he is employed, and what success has attended his scien- 
tific labors, and what scientific discoveries he has made. And it 
shall be the duty of the trustees to aid every worthy industrious 
member in procuring him merited patronage. 

Artule 7, Each student shall pay the treasurer fifteen dollars, 
as fees for instruction for each of the experimental terms, and 
six dollars for the recitation term, on his initiation into the 
school; or secure the payment in one year. He shall also pay 
for all the articles of apparatus, &c. which he breaks or de- 
stroys, and for all the chemical substances he consumes in his 
experiments, and his proportion of the expense of fuel and lights 
for the lecturing and reading rooms, and for the services of the 
monitor. 

Arlicle 8. It shall be the duty of the professors to make week- 
ly reports to the president, (whose duty it is to visit the school 


once in each week,) setting forth the progress of each division 
of the school, with an account of the moral conduct of the stu- 
dents, of their manner of spending the Sabbaths, and of the 
punctuality in attendance upon their respective duties; a sum- 
mary of which the president shall lay before the trustees, at their 
annual meeting in April. 


Notices and Remarks. 


Board in the commons, procured by the steward, amounts to 
about $1.50 per week. 

Expenses for chemical substances and damages to apparatus 
depend on the student’s own care and prudence. They ought 
not to exceed two or three dollars for each term. 

The expenses for fuel and lights will be much reduced by the 
late law, establishing fall and spring experimental terms, and 
omitting experiments during the cold season of winter. 

The expenses for a student of ordinary prudence will be 
about $100, ifhe is absent during the winter term. See By- 
laws, Article 4. 
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Board, 30 weeks, at $1.50 $45.00 
Washing about 18 cents per week, 5.62 
Chemical substances, &c. about 4.00 
Proportion of fuel and lights, about 6.00 
Text books, about 4.00 
Experimental term fees $15 30.00 


$94.62 

It will be perceived by a perusal of the foregoing constitution 
and laws, that this school is not the rival of any other. It is 
even dependant on other schools for the literary polish of its 
own pupils. It promises nothing but experimental science, 
taught by a method which perpetually throws the student upon 
his own mental resources. Its object is single and unique; and 
nothing is taught at the school, but those branches which have 
a direct application to the ‘ business of living.’ 

Parents who have not governed their sons at home, and in- 
spired them with the principles of sound morality and the spirit 
of gentlemen, are respectfully requested nol to send them here. 
For the experimental exercises of the school resemble the busi- 
ness of a workshop, in which professors must labor with stu- 
dents, and associate with them as one gentleman associates with 
another. Consequently students cannot be subjected: to that 
course of discipline, which is practicable at schools organised 
upon a different plan. No alternative is left for this school but 
to expel for disorderly or ungentlemanly conduct in a peremp- 
tory manner; however desirable it might be to bear with the 
waywardness of youth, until reformation might be effected by a 
course of wholesome discipline. 

Supplement. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Rensselaer School, 
on the 12th day cf February, 1827, the following by-laws were 
passed: 

The boarding department shall be connected with the depart- 
ment of instruction, and the various other expenses, charges and 
privileges of the school. And the Faculty shall so order and 
arrange the whole, that each student shall be entitled to the 
following privileges, during each experimental term, for $52, 
and during each recitation term for $32; to wit:—instruction; 
good plain board; a plain room, with but two room mates; the 
use of the library in the reading-room, and of the mathematical 
instruments, together with the usual fuel and lights supplied for 
the public rooms, and a school waiter to attend said reoms; also, 
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the addition, during the experimental terms, of the use of the 
cabinet, chemical and philosophical apparatus, and substan- 
ces consumed in chemical experiments. 

One third of the sums aforesaid shall be respectively paid at 
the commencement of each term; another third when one third 
of the term has expired; and the remainder at the commence- 
ment of the last third thereof. Or a good endorsed note, pay- 
able in one year, with interest, for the whole sum, will be re- 
ceived in lieu of such payments. 

Persons wishing to settle the whole bill in mass, will be enti- 
tled to all the aforesaid privileges, together with the addition 
of lodging, washing, mending, fuel, lights, private text-books, 
paper, and other stationary for the whole year; and also travel- 
ling expenses on two mineralogical expeditious, of three weeks 
each, as set forth hereafter, for $230. 

In addition to the school exercises, set forth in the constitu- 
tion and laws heretofore adopted, students shall be subjected to 
a course of exercises for improving their language and man- 
ner in extemporaneous speaking, between. six o’clock on Fri- 
day evening and ten o’clock on Saturday evening, on every week 
during the winter term, and every other week during the exper- 
imental terms, This exercise shall be conducted according to 
the most approved parliamentary rules, and every student shall 
take a part in the debates, according to the rules prescribed by 
the faculty. Each student shall also be subjected to a course 
of exercises in practical mineralogy and geology, unless excused 
by the president, by taking a tour of about three weeks along 
the transition and secondary district of the Erie canal, immedi- 
ately after commencement; and across the primitive district in 
an eastern direction, immediately after the close of the fall term. 
In these tours, each student shall collect in place with his own 
hands, under the immediate direction of a professor, or of a 
competent assistant, a suite of geological and mineralogical spe- 
cimens, and label them for his own use, and be prepared to 
give an accurate account of the characters, locality and natural 
associations, of each. 

It shall be the duty of two professors, or of one professor and 
an adjunct professor, with the assistants prescribed by law, to 
instruct all students lawfully admitted into the scientific circle, 
not exceeding thirty-two in number. When the number shall 
exceed thirty-two, a sufficient number of adjunct professors shall 
be appointed, and accommodations provided for the additional 
students, by the prudential committee, as the case may require 
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Notices and Remarks. 

1. A preparation branch has been ordered by the trustees, to 
accommodate those who are inadmissible for want of the mental 
discipline required, or who are under seventeen years of age. 

2. It wili appear from a perusal of this pamphlet, that this school 
is not Fellenbergian or Lancasterian, but is purely ‘Rensselaer- 
ean’. The unwillingness to admit the posswbildy of an American 
improvement in the course of education, which generally pre- 
vails, andthe universal homage paid to every thing European, has 
caused much effort to trace the ‘ Rensellaerean’ plan to some 
supposed shade of it on the other side of the Atlantic. Hitherto 
these invidious efforts have totally failed. 

3. The present zeal for useful knowledge which seems to ac- 
tuate every American breast, has called every faculty of the 
learned into action, to give the best direction to this unprece- 
dented zeal. Speculative schemes are every where undergoing 
the ordeal of experiment. No individual in America, however, 
has tested his theory by trials made at his own expense, but 
the patron of this school. He has furnished every thing re- 
quired, and paid the teachers for making a two years’ trial. He 
has appointed three successive boards of examiners, consisting 
of gentlemen of liberal education, and of first respectability, 
several of whom were officers of learned institutions, to examine 
the effect of his plan upon the youthful mind. Each board has 
examined in departments more or less differing from each other, 
and all have given their decided preference to this plan over all 
others in use, 

4. It will be seen in this supplement, that some of the expen- 
ses have increased; but the increased advantages exeeed them 
more than four fold. The bill of $230 fora year is high; and 
it is presumed that few will take the course which demands this 
sum. Fora young gentleman of tolerable economy, may re- 
duce this to $170, including the expenses of both mineralising 
expeditions. But young gentlemen will generally expend $60 
more than is necessary, if the whole is furnished at a stipulated 
price; besides this allowance, additional care is required when 
they are wholly committed to the charge of the school officers. 

5. The education of teachers in the practical application of 
the sciences, as well those who have graduated at the various 
colleges as those who have not, is the chief object of this school. 
By this method, the patron has already began to extend the ben- 
efits of his plan. A graduate of good standing from any of our 
colleges, or from the United States military academy, may be- 
come a tolerable proficient by working through a course here 
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in the spring or fallterm. For if he has a good knowledge of gen- 
eral principles when he enters, after performing eight hundred 
experiments here in chemistry and natural philosophy with his 
own hands, and after practising in land surveying and general 
engineering, demonstrating a course in natural history with the 
specimens in his hand, &c, he will be prepared to take an active 
part in life where these sciences are to be applied. 

6. Though in the course of the two years’ trial, many inciden- 
tal improvements have been made in the manner of communica- 
ting instruction; yet the essential point in view is, to instruct by 
putting the pupil in the place of teacher. Each pupil is thus com- 
pelled to rely upon his own resources. By giving five ex- 
temporaneous lectures each week, before his section and a 
teacher, he becomes master of his subject. In the mean time 
he acquires the habit of communicating his thoughts with fa- 
cility. Every student quits his studies and the lectures, and 
enters upon laborious exercises, after three o’clock P. M. daily. 
But his exercises are not of that kind which requires undignified 
contortions of the body, or those vulgarisms, which, by familiar- 
ising youth with clownish scenes, unfit them for genteel society. 
They are such as land surveying, levelling, measuring timber, 
visiting workshops, making and repairing apparatus in the schoo! 
workshop, collecting and analysing minerals, plants and animals, 
&c. under the immediate direction of a teacher. 


Officers of the School. 


Samuel Blatchford, D. D. of Lansingburgh, President. 0. 
L. Holley, Esquire, of Troy, First Vice-President. Dr. T. R. 
Beck, of Albany, Second Vice-President. 

Trustees for Lansingburgh: Rev. Samuel Blatchford, D. D. 
Elias Parmelee, Esq. T'rustees for Waterford : Hon. John Cra- 
mer, State Senator. Guert Van Schoonhoven, Esq. T'rusices 
for Albany: Hon. Simeon De Witt, Surveyor General. Dr. T. 
R. Beck, Prof. Western Medical College. Trustees for Toy: 
Hon. John D. Dickinson, Esq. Hon. Richard P. Hart. 

Amos Eaton, Esq, of Troy, Professor of Chemistry and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, and Lecturer on Geology, Land Surveying, 
&e. Lewis C. Beck, M. D. of Albany, Professor of Botany, 
Mineralogy and Zoology. 

Mr. H. N, Lockwood, of Troy, Treasurer. Dr. Moses Hale, 
of Troy, Secretary. Mr. Asahel Gilbert, Jr. Steward.—Assist- 
ants are elected temporarily by the President and Professors. 
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EDUCATION OF FEMALES, 


Manners. 


THERE is a close connection between the subject of the pre- 
sent article, and that brought forward in our last number. Even 
when the habits are already formed, and the influence of educa- 
tion ceases to be recognised in the traits of personal character 
as they appear in grown persons, there is still a very observable 
effect produced on manners, by the aspect of external circum- 
stances. The best regulated mind cannot resist the charms of 
order and elegance, or withstand the deteriorating influence of 
confusion and irregularity in surrounding objects. The dullest 
and the narrowest in mental capacity, are conscious of a pleas- 
ing and elevating impulse, when all around them breathes the 
language of method, and symmetry, and grace; when the sphere 
in which they move, seems the appropriate abode of the higher 
and better qualities of the mind; and the dwellings of man are 
assimilated in order, harmony, serenity, and beauty, to the great 
mansion of nature, where all these qualities have their perfect 
expression and their perpetual residence. Nor can even the least 
susceptible of mankind enter the home of degraded vice, without 
asinking of the heart, a subsiding of the soul itself, at the gloom 
of squalid neglect which has settled on every object and be- 
speaks the desolation of moral death. 

The same or similar feelings are constantly though si- 
lently at work on the minds of the young, in relation to 
the place which is associated with most of their daily thoughts 
and feelings. An active and a cheerful mind are incom- 
patible with being confined, hour after hour, to a narrow aad 
dismal apartment. The exhilarating influence of light none 
who enjoys the blessing of vision is too old to feel, or to appre- 
ciate in its effect on the mental associations and habits of youth. 
The inspiring consciousness of breathing a free atmosphere is 
another of the birthrights of childhood, of which it cannot be 
deprived without injury to the spirit and expression of deport- 
ment. These things, we are aware, are better understood at 
this day than they were fifty or even twenty years ago. The 
progress of education is more attentively watched, and its pro- 
bable results are more carefully anticipated now than formerly. 
Still there is much that remains to be done for the happiness and 
the improvement of the young, and especially of females, whose 
sentiments and manners in after life, meet with comparatively 
so little that has a tendency to counteract the habits formed by 
education, 
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We will allude but once more in this connection to the un- 
favorable influence arising from the circumstance of school 
rooms being made to differ so much in their arrangement and 
aspect from other apartments. We have already hinted at the 
ground thus given for associating with school occupations dif- 
ferent feelings and a different cast of manners from those which 
are thought graceful and becoming in domestic or social inter- 
course. Stiff, constrained positions of body, and awkwardness, 
in the style of movement, are inseparable from being fastened 
down to desks and benches, which though they may facili- 
tate the accommodation of larger numbers, ate trammels and 
hindrances to every thing like a free, natural, and graceful car- 
riage. The inconvenience thus occasioned in posture and mo- 
tion, leads necessarily to occasional carelessness in attitude and 
deportment, as a temporary relief from constraint. 

To some of our readers these may seem small matters to be 
so gravely discussed. But nothing surely is really unimportant 
which concerns the grace and the happiness of daily domestic 
life, and especially which is applicable to the invaluable moments 
of youth, when habit is forming. 

Another subject touched on in the article in out last number 
we must resume for a moment in this: we advert to the cultiva- 
tion of health. Of all the unreasonable demands which are made 
of young women, none is more unreasonable than that of ex- 
pecting spirit and vivacity and ease in manners or in conversa- 
tion, while we condemn the school girl to the languid and ex- 
hausting life which, on our present plans of education, she is 
compelled to endure. It is not an occasional walk, or a lesson 
once or twice a week in dancing, or a little random play at 
battledore, that can make animated, graceful, interesting wo- 
men, Free exercise in the open air is indeed a good thing, whe- 
ther attended to very regularly or not. But this inestimable pri- 
vilege our climate unfortunately denies to the female sex, during 
at least two thirds of the year. The extreme cold and the violent 
winds of winter, and the insupportable heat of our summer’s sun, 
render much attention to exercise within doors, a matter of vast 
importance to females and especially in childhood. This depart- 
ment of education now receives a more adequate attention in 
Europe,* where the moderate prevailing temperature and more 
equable seasons render it in fact less necessary, than it is with 
us. 

The attention of parents and teachers, however, may, in all 
cases, effect much for the constant health and cheerfulness of chil- 


* See hview in our present Number. 
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+ dren. Regularity is the great point in this matter. Intermitted fits 
of exercise are of a very little use, and often prove a serious in- 
jury. Compulsion, however, is a very objectionable expedient for 
the end in view. Surely of all the dismal dejecting sights or 
sounds that we must encounter in a day, there is none more so than 
a row of boarding school girls swinging their ‘dumb bells’ with the 
rueful air of prisoners in a penitentiary. Forced exercise is 
worse than none. It dispirits rather than enlivens the mind. 
Parental ingenuity should be tasked to the utmost, to render 
this invaluable part of education pleasant and desirable. Teach- 
ers too should not neglect it, as unworthy of their attention. One 
healthful and exhilarating impulse to the circulation is of vastly 
more consequence than ten new ideas in any science whatever. 

But to come nearer still to the subject of this article. The 
part which education is to perform for female manners, seems 
to have been very much neglected or misunderstood. In most 
schools, whether taught by ladies or gentlemen, it is unfor- 
tunately taken for granted that children must be less attentive 
to their deportment at school than elsewhere, and that although 
a little carelessness should be visible at school, it will be of no 
consequence, if propriety and elegance are sufficiently observed 
in the parlor. This neglect on the part of teachers is a very 
great evil: it gives rise to the formation of a double character 
—one for every day, and another for extraordinary occasions; 
and so lays the foundation for one of the worst but most prevalent 
forms of hypocrisy—-we are afraid there is no better name 
which can be given it in consistency with truth. The fuss that 
is often made about ‘ behaving properly’ before company, is one 
of the natural consequences of the general daily neglect of 
ordinary behavior, and, however specious it may be, is one of 
the most ruinous things alike to pure simplicity of character and 
to a native spontaneous grace of manner. 

Manners are usually made, even where they are professedly 
attended to, a matter of mere mechanical tuoring on certain 
points. A child is commanded fo ‘hold up her head, and keep 
back her shoulders, and sit up straight, and turn out her toes,’ 
because it is proper—it is genteel—or for some such arbitrary 
reason. Things and not principles are studied; and the acmé 
of good manners is thought to consist in a tame mindless com- 
pliance with the letter of injunction rather than its spirit; and 
every deviation from a trivial punctilio is thought to be a viola- 
tion of feminine propriety. Hence the unmeaning primness of 
manners so current in society—the unfortunate mistake that 
delicacy is reserve, and that constraint is grace—the burying 

VOL. I. 54 
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up of every native winning trait of manners in artificial tame- 
ness and monotony. 

Manners are treated too much as the growth of the body rather 
than of the mind and heart. Children are not taught that pol- 
ished manners are but the expression of mental and moral quali- 
ties which, if carried throughout the character, will necessarily 
find their way into outward action, and refine and adapt it to the 
communication of every good and amiable feeling. When 
reminded, too, of an error in deportment, the young are too 
seldom shown its inseparable connection with good or bad 
qualities which it has a tendency to perpetuate in the mind of 
the individual, or to infuse into the habits of others. 

The original and interesting features of personal character are 
much obscured by that neglect which permits them to grow into 
excess, but not less by the timid and silly anxiety which will 
never permit them to appear, lest they should make the individ- 
ual odd or remarkable. Manners are truly good only as far as 
they are an indication to the soul; and every attempt to hide 
that by mechanical contrivances is but a laborious duplicity, 
which, after all, must very soon cease to impose on observers. 
We would not deprecate a sedulous attention to manners; but 
let it be of the right kind: let it cherish an honest simplicity, 
and tend to a fair representation of character. . 

The standard of refinement in manners which has been usually 
employed in education has not been sufficiently high. It has 
been founded on a servile compliance with custom rather than on 
lofty qualities of mind: it has aimed at little above a certain con- 
formity with the trite and the ordinary expressions of politeness: 
it has not been sufficiently aided by comprehensive views of the 
mind and of society: it has not even received the assistance 
arising from a definite and regular cultivation of taste. 

Drawing and music may, it is true, be made to yield excellent 
fruits, in their power over the imagination and their consequent 
influence on expression and deportment. But they are seldom 
or never expressly employed for such purposes. The exquisite 
sensation of the passing moment is all they have produced, or 
at most their best results have been but a negative and unper- 
ceived contribution to the susceptibility of virtuous emotion or 
to facility in the perception of beauty. 

Poetry, too, has been generally overlooked as a source of in- 
fluence on manners: its effusions have been consigned profes- 
sedly to hours of vacancy and listlessness, as a pleasant means 
of passing the time. The inseparable connection between per- 
sonal elegance and a refined taste, has in none of its numerous 
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ramifications been more neglected than in this. Whatever the 
busy occupations of life may compel adults to do with their time, 
so as to obtain a relief from toil and care; there is no such ex- 
cuse for the neglect of systematic improvement in the educa- 
tion of youth; and of all means of refining the mind or the man- 
ners, none is more eflicacious in infusing grace of thought, ex- 
pression, and action, into the habits of the young. This advan- 
tage is accessible with peculiar facility in our day, when so 
many eminently good minds are employed in securing the in- 
fluences of poetry for the best interests of humanity. In early 
years, and during those particularly which are assigned to edu- 
cation, much benefit would result to the formation of taste, the 
elevation of social intercourse, and the regulation of deportment, 
by an attentive study of those principles by which poetry gains 
its ascendancy over the mind, and by which it becomes a high 
source of refined pleasure, stealing with a gentle but irresistible 
charm into all our habits of mind and manners, and diffusing 
over them an elegance which, however humble in its measure, 
is yet akin to that which pervades the spirit of the poet. 

To use an illustration: the young lady who enters with full 
sympathy into the tender yet ennobling strains of Mrs. Hemans’s 
poetry, and is in the habit of reading them with an unaffected 
and intelligent admiration, is secured as at least an approver of 
‘whatsoever things are true and lovely,’ and this is no mean 
step towards positive action in virtue or decision of character, 
and consequently to all those outward circumstances in which 
these are expressed. But let education go one step farther than 
this; let the instructer develope to the pupil the sources of that 
pleasing and meliorating sway which poetry exercises ; let the 
poem become a subject of fixed attention in regard to the class of 
ideas which it excites; and let the capability of the mind for this 
species of action be studied; let the influence of association and 
of habit be traced in their connections with such exercises of 
the mind: and the young will receive from education what is in- 
finitely more desirable than the mere gift of poetic genius—a 
mind prepared for all the better influences of the higher con- 
ceptions of intellect, and the most splendid or the most affect- 
ing delineations of fancy—or, rather, a mind which has acquired 
to some extent the power of commanding these within itself. 

In connection with the subject of deportment it is usual to lay 
much blame on the unfortunate neglect by which the female 
sex are left unprepared to conduct their own education in its 
higher departments. This circumstance is no doubt an injury. 
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But if the views just given of this subject are correct, more 
must be done for females than merely giving them the ability to 
plan and direct their own progress in learning: a juster estimate 
of female influence and of female character, a more distinct and 
accurate perception of the origin of all exterior grace of manners, 
must become definite objects of attention with parents and teach- 
ers, as well as with the young themselves. 


REVIEW. 


A Treatise on Calisthenic Exercises, arranged for the Private Tvi- 
tion of Ladies. By SicNor Voarino. Accompanied by Illus- 
trative Figures. London: 1827. 


The Elements of Gymnastics, for Boys, and of Calisthenics, for 
Young Ladies. Illustrated by forty-three engravings. By Gvs- 
Tavus Hamitton, Professor of Gymnastics. London: 1327. 


To PARENTS whose attention has been directed to the neces- 
sity of exercise as a means of health and of general improve- 
ment, the subject of our present article must possess a peculiar 
interest. The disadvantages under which American females 
pursue this department of their education, have been already 
hinted at in this Number. “Nor do we think that any attentive 
and candid observer will be disposed to say that the case has 
been overdrawn. Whilst in regard to the finer and better traits 
of domestic character—those which contribute most largely and 
most substantially to the common happiness of life —we have no 
reason to shrink from a comparison of the female part of our 
community with that of any other; it would be weakness to shut 
our eyes to the fact that, in vigorous health and its attendant sym- 
metry of form and freshness of complexion, its budyancy of 
spirit, its graceful movement, and its habitual activity, the fe- 
male sex on this side the Atlantic, are left deficient, by the pre- 
valent neglect of regular systematic exercise, 

The fault lies in education. In our hurry to educate our 
daughters respectably, within a few years, we overlook the de- 
mands of the physical frame; and when, in European countries, 
three hours a day are thought but a very ordinary allowance of 
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time for exercise and health, there is scarcely a school in the 
United States where even a single hour is appropriated to this 
object. ‘Study, study,’ is the inconsiderate, and injudicious lan- 
guage of parents and teachers to theit young charge—‘Improve 
your time in loading your memory. Play is an idle waste of 
time; and exercise you don’t need.’ While this continues to be 
the course taken by those who are the natural guardians of the 
health and happiness of the young, we need not wonder at the 
deplorable number of pale faces, and ill compacted forms, and 
habitual valetudinaries, which we see in most schools, or meet 
daily in the streets. Nor need we wonder at the very small pro- 
portion of vigorous, active, useful minds which the female sex 
furnishes for the advancement of general improvement. We will 
not go so far as to say that the course adopted in the education 
of females is unjust and cruel to them, because we are aware 
that the injury of which we are complaining is caused more by 
inadvertency or mistake, than by disregard or indifference. But 
we would improve this opportunity of bringing our present sub- 
ject near to the minds and feelings of parents. Nobody is so in- 
fatuated as to believe health to be an inalienabie gift of the 
Creator, which cannot be forfeited by inattention or imprudence: 
no one is hardy enough to believe that, in cities, at least, health 
is a thing that will take care of itself; and yet how few families 
there are who, whatever be their belief on this subject, can furnish 
any regular practical evidence of its swwcertly. We like to read 
about health, and to talk about it; but very few go much beyond 
this stage of attainment. Still, when a young lady comes to the 
review of the occupations of a day; late hours and mechanical 
poring over books, or work, or drawing, or music, have con- 
sumed the day ; and the only approach to exercise has been a 
walk to school, a call on an acquaintance, or half an hour’s 
dancing: the sedentary and the sickly occupations have had the 
preponderance over the active and the healthful. 

On this point we are not willing to enter into any discussion 
about the vast demands of modern science and of modern edu- 
cation. If one of these steals a single tint fromthe complexion, 
it should be regarded as only a slow poison in disguise. We 
are far, however, from thinking that three or four hours a day 
devoted to health would be lost from the period of juvenile im- 
provement: they would in fact prove so much gain. A clear 
head and a happy heart are the shortest road to all mental ac- 
quirements; because they convert toil into pleasant exercise, 
and leave the student the full and free use of every faculty. We 
do not need a physician to tell us that dullness and inefficien- 
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cy of mind are the sure results of the neglect of exercise, or 
that brilliancy and force of thought are the natural fruits of ac- 
tivity. Every human being who has attained to years of reflec- 
tion, knows by experience that one hour of healthful intellectual 
action, is of more value than four, that drag out their heavy and 
worthless moments to no end, but to satisfy us of the wisdom of 
him who declared much study to be a weariness to the flesh. 

In a preceding article mention has been made of the efforts 
which are now making in England, for the improvement of 
young ladies in relation to a fuller and more adequate cultiva- 
tion of health. The books of which we have given the titles are 
a part of the results of the interest now taken in this subject; and, 
through the attention of our English correspondent, we are en- 
abled to bring them before our readers at this eariy date. 

The larger of these works is from the pen of one who is en- 
titled to the credit of leading this branch of education to its 
present popularity in England. Both volumes are exceedingly 
neat in form and execution, and are copiously furnished with 
engravings illustrative of their contents. But as they are chief- 
ly filled up with directions founded on these engravings, it will 
not be in our power to do more than quote such passages as 
are of a general! nature. 

Before proceeding to present extracts, however, we would 
mention that the exercises prescribed are all carefully selected 
with reference to females ; that they consist chiefly in very 
graceful but invigorating attitudes and movements ; and have 
nothing in them of the coarser character which naturally belongs 
to gymnastic exercise, as practised by the male sex. The va- 
riety and beauty of the exercises prescribed seem to favor that 
graceful animation of manner which constitutes so appropriate 
a charm in young persons of the gentler sex, and of which the 
mechanical and constrained habits of modern life have so strong 
a tendency to deprive them. 

Teachers in this department of education we cannot expect 
to see very soon; but some enterprising publisher will, we hope, 
render parents and teachers, and the female sex generally, the 
valuable service of furnishing them with these manuals. The 
plates are so numerous and so distinct, the descriptions accom- 
panying them so full, and the demand for apparatus so very 
slight, that the whole system might be carried into operation in 
any apartment of ordinary size. 

That part of the smaller work which relates to gymnastics for 
boys, would certainly prove very useful in the hands of school 
committees and teachers, or of parents possessed of sufficient 
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enterprise to unite in endeavoring to do something effective for 
the health and improvement of their sons. As our principal ob- 
ject, at present, however, is to bring forward the subject of reg- 
ular exercise for girls, we must pass over that part of the work, 
and restrict ourselves to the part entitled Calisthenics.* 


The following paragraphs are from the introduction and con- 
clusion of Signor Voarino’s treatise. 


‘Exercise is universally acknowledged to be essential to the 
preservation of health. It is invariably recommended by physi- 
ciaus, who, in their daily practice, have occasion to witness the 
melancholy effects of those habits of inaction which so generally pre- 
vail among the female portion of society, more especially in cities 
and large towns, With a view to diminish the extent of the evil, 
several members of the medical profession, and other enlightened in- 
dividuals, have, in the true spirit of philanthropy, published the re- 
sults of their experience on this important subject. In these valu- 
able productions the various afflicting consequences which arise 
from the omisson of adequate bodily exertion are detailed, their 
only efficient remedy is pointed out, and its adoption earnestly re- 
commended. 

Under a deep impression of its efficacy, as a preventive of, or 
remedy for the maladies above alluded to, recourse has lately been 
had to a method, the objects of which are to restore to health per- 
sons who have long suffered under bodily infirmities, to check inci- 
pient deformity in others, and to lay the foundations of health and 
vigor in those who are yet in the earlier stages of life. ‘This me- 
thod has already been successfully practised in many of the most 
respectable seminaries in Great Britain. It consists of a regular 
and gentle course of gymnastic exercises, tending to correct devia- 
tions of the vertebral column, to increase the strength and flexi- 
bility of the muscles, and to impart a degree of energy to feeble 
constitutions. 

It is open to every one to benefit by the introduction of these 
exercises ; and as they are attended with no personal inconven- 
ience, but, on the contrary, afford pleasure and recreation, little 
persuasion will be required to induce individuals to avail them- 
selves of the advantages to be derived from their practice. They 
are strongly recommended as the most efficacious system hitherto 
invented for counteracting every tendency to deformity, and for 
obviating such defects of figure as are occasioned by confinement 
within doors, too close an application to sedentary employment. or 
by those constrained positions which young ladies habitually assume 
during their hours of study, and which are, in most cases, unrelieved 
by proportionate and judicious relaxation. 


#* Calis ‘thenics. 
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Although it may be truly remarked, that it is in the power of 


most persons to adopt such species of exercise as may be most 
agreeable, it cannot be denied that these are frequently more cal- 
culated todo injury to the frame, to create or confirm awkward bab- 
its and ungraceful attitudes, than to improve the carriage. Under 
these circumstances, the object of the writer is to draw the attention 
of those who may be intrusted with the care of female education to 
a subject so important, and to direct them fo a system of physical 
exercises adapted to the female constitution, and possessing the 
twofold advantage of affording relaxation to the mind, while it 
brings the muscular powers into full and uniform action. Such is 
the system developed in the following pages; and its results will 
be found to be improved symmetry of form and an increased degree 
of health and activity.’ 


* That exercise is indispensably requisite for the enjoyment of 
health universal experience allows ; and it is no exaggeration to af- 
firm, that nine-tenths of the diseases, under which the female sex 
are suflering, are principally brought on by insufficient and too fre- 
quenily total inattention to this important part of the animal econ- 
omy : asa proof of this we need only look to the female part of the 
laboring classes of society, to whom disease is comparatively un- 
known, unless produced by vicious habits or severe privations. How 
frequently in the same family do we find the boys strong, robust, 
and healthy, their countenances cheerful and animated, while the 
girls are pale, sickly, and languid ! 

To what cause can we attribute so great and so evident a differ- 
ence, unless to the various bodily exercises pursued by the one, 
which are not enjoyed by the other ? 

The ancients, aware of the importance of the due preservation 
of the health and facuities of the human frame, made it a prominent 
part of the education of youth of both sexes, that they should be in- 
structed in all exercises calculated to give tone and vigor to therr 
bodily functions, knowing well how intimately the strength of the 
mind is counected with the health of the body, and how much 
weakened or strengthened, in proportion, as the body become en- 
ervated or invigorated. 

‘* Herodicus, instructer of the great physician Hippocrates, was 
master of one of the Grecian palestre, or gymnasia, and frequently 
remarked that the females under his tuition attained the enviable 
enjoyment of ap uninterrupted flow of health and spirits.” 

But we need not recur to so distant a period for medical author- 
ity on this subject. Mr. Abernethy, one of the most scientific and 
successful surgical practitioners of his day, insists with that earnest- 
ness which the importance of the subject demands, on the advan- 
tages resulting from all exercises suitable and appropriate to the 
female sex. 

Female gymnastics, or calisthenics, were not introduced to pub- 
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lic notice at the time that Mr. Abernethy’s valuable work appeared, 
or I flatter myself he would have honored them with his notice and 
approbation. 

Should the above observations in favor of Signor Voarino’s sys- 
tem, which he entreats his fair readers to take into their serious 
consideration, induce them to make trial of it, he ventures to assert 
that the beneficial effects they will experience, as regards their bod- 
ily health, will amply repay them: in addition to which it is pre- 
eminently calculated to produce a graceful and easy carriage, and 
will secure to those who are in the enjoyment of health a continua- 
tion of that invaluable blessing.’ 


The following extracts are from the work of Mr. Hamilton. 


‘Vigorous exercise has always been justly recommended to 
youth as conducive to health, strength, and growth ; but it was re- 
served for our age to reduce such exercises to a system of practice, 
which combines grace of action with agility of movements. For 
this improvement we are indebted to the Germans, Danés, and 
Swiss. Salzmann published a treatise on gymnastics, as long as 
forty years ;"»ce, but the modern English work of Captain Clias 
conferred on ive subject entirely new features. 

The study has since been, very properly, adopted in our Uni- 
versities and public establishments. Many foreign professors have 
appeared in London, and there are several public schools for in- 
struction and practice. Nothing, therefore, seemed to be’ wanted 
in order to engraft these exercises on the general education of the 
entire rising generation in England, but a convenient, cheap, and 
perfect display of the system, in a small volume like the present. 

The plan of the author includes the entire course usually taught 
to boys, to which the term gymnastic has been applied. * * * * 

The ingenuity of professors having adapted an analogous course 
to the habits and manners of females, and the same being now 
adopted in the principal ladies’ seminaries in and round London, 
the author, mindful of his duty to the public, has introduced as 
much of the female course as is usually practised. ‘These exercises 
are called Caristuenic, from the Greek words Kades, BEAUTY, 
and oéeves, STRENGTH,—being the union of both. 


* * ® «None condemn calisthenics for ladies, but those who, 
by a false association of ideas, connect these select exercises with 
the more athletic ones adopted in teaching boys. They are, how- 
ever, so varied as to suit the gentler manners of the sex, and it is 
found that they confer a grace and ease of action, never before ac- 
quired, while they improve the bealth of the pupils, and add sur- 
prisingly to the vigor of their constitutions, tending also to remove 
all deformities, increase growth, and confer symmetry of form. 
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The want of bodily exercises for young ladies, especially in 
schools, has long been felt and lamented. Dancing has been a re- 
source, but it calls only certain muscles into action, and though 
beneficial, as far as it goes, yet its continued repetition renders it 
dull and monotonous. 

Exercises, on the contrary, founded on system, directed to a use- 
ful end, varied from ordinary pursuits, and conferring agility on 
the limbs, grace on the general movements, and strength on the an- 
imal economy at large, are therefore valuable, desirable, and above 
the necessity of praise. 

London has professors of all kind, and both males and females 
teach calisthenics in the metropolitan schools. In the provinces, 
the dancing master is the best professor of this art; but any agile 
teacher may, by means of these instructions, introduce it with effect, 
In a short time we may, however, expect to hear of professors of 
gymnastics and calisthenics, at least, in every county town.’ 


INTELLIGENCE. 


COMMON EDUCATION IN OHIO. 


[Extracted from the Report of a Committee appointed to collect 
information, prepare and report a system of Common Schools, 
January 1825 *] 


The Joint Committee to whom was referred so much of the Governor’s mes 
sage as relates to common schools, beg leave to report. 


Tuat they bave given the subject all the attention and delibera- 
tion, which its importance requires, and the time allowed them 
would permit. 

In considering the effects of education, not only upon individual 
character, but upon states and communities, your committee are 
deeply impressed with the importance of the subject committed to 
them, and the responsibility imposed upon the legislature, as the 
guardians of the public weal. 

It is universally admitted, that the intelligence, virtue, and moral 
energies of a peuple, depend almost entirely upon the mode, and 
degree of their education It is therefore, in every country an ob- 
ject worthy the attention of the profoundest civilians. 


* The Act which is based on the principles expressed in this Report is that 
alluded to in our extract from Gov. ‘Trimble’s Inaugural speech. See No. 14, 
pp. 114, 115. 
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But in the United States it becomes doubly important for reasons 
which are peculiar to our form of government. It is considered 
asa political axiom, in which al] wise statesmen agree, that the per- 
manent existence of a free government, absolutely depends upon 
the general intelligence and virtue of the people. In a represen- 
tative government, it is necessary that information should be ditfused 
among all ranks and conditions of the social compact. Every cit- 
izen ought to be able to comprehend the genius of the institutions 
under which he lives, and clearly to understand his rights and duties. 
He ought to be able to form a judicious opinion of the measures of 
administration, to judge of the real motives of men, and to distin- 
guish the true from the counterfeit, 

Accordingly, we find it provided in most or all of the constitu- 
tions of the several states, that schools shall be established at the 
public expense. The constitution of our own state in particular 
declares, that ‘ virtue, religion, morality, and knowledge being es- 
sentially necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, Schools and the means of instruction, shall forever be encour- 
aged by legislative provision 

it therefore appears to your committee, that, aside from the pol- 
icy and necessity of the measure, it is positively enjoined upon the 
legislature by our constitution, to adopt some general plan of educa- 
tion by legislative provision. 

In carrying into effect this salutary and humane article of the 
constitution, sound policy would require us to adopt that plan, 
which shall be thought the most general, efficacious and economi- 
cal. ‘To ascertain this, your committee have examined with some 
attention the systems of education, which have been adopted in 
our sister states. By making use of the lights afforded by their 
example, we shall be able to adopt those provisions which appear 
the most excellent; and avoid the evils and imperfections which ex- 
perience has detected. 

[After a brief but accurate statement regarding the condition of 
common schools in New England and New York the committee go 
on to say— 

The state of Pennsylvania, at their last session, passed an act 
providing for the establishment and support of common schools in 
that state. The act provides that each township shall annually 
elect three schoolmen ; and if the township neglect to choose, it is 
made the duty of the county court to appoint them; and if the 
schoolmen refuse to serve, they are subjected to a penalty. The 
county commissioners are required to cause a list to be taken of all 
the children between the ages of 6 and 14 years, of the poor fam- 
ilies in each township, and to deliver the list to the schoolmen who 
are to select therefrom, after public notice given, the most deserv- 
ing. Itis then made their duty to provide teachers, books and ap- 
pendages, to superintend the schools, and to keep an account of the 
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expenses ; for which they are authorised to draw on the county 
treasurer. It is also provided by the act, that at the time of elect- 
ing the schoolmen, the votes of each township shall express upon 
their tickets, whether they will adopt the general system of common 
schools provided by the act, or not. Ifa majority of any town- 
ship vote for the system, then the county commissioners are re- 
quired to deliver a duplicate of the tax list, to the schoolmen, who 
are required to make out an assessment upon all taxable property 
sufficient for the support of common schools in their township, and 
to cause the same to be collected. The schooimen are also re- 
quired to lay off each township into suitable districts, and deter- 
mine the site of the school house, having regard to those already 
erected. They are also required to visit the schvols, which are 
‘o be open to children of every description. The county commis- 
sioners are to make an annual report to the secretary of state, 
who is to make report to the legislature. 

In establishing a new system, let the improvement be ever so 
great and beneficial in its effects upon society, it is frequently 
necessary for the legislature to encounter many prejudices and ob- 
jections, growing out of the confirmed habits, and long usages of 
the people ; and the longer a wrong system is pursued, or an illib- 
eral and impolitic usage continued, the more inveterate and invin- 
cible these prejudices become. The legislature cf Pennsylvania, 
appear to have been governed by these views in framing the act 
referred to, the evident object of which is to overcome the repug- 
nance of the people to what they would consider an innovation upon 
their rights and customs; and ultimately to introduce and establish 
a system of free schools throughout that populous and wealthy state. 

In South Carolina the state is divided into districts correspond. 
ing with the election districts of members to congress. ‘The sum of 
$3,000 is annually appropriated for the purpose of education in each 
district. The schools are to be free and open to all who choose to 
send; but if more apply than can be accommodated, preference is 
given to poor orphans. Commissioners are appointed in each dis- 
trict whohave power to control the funds, to direet what branches 
shall be taught; to employ teachers and remove them at pleasure ; 
to increase, or diminish the number of schools at discretion, and to 
remove the school from one part of the districtto another. They 
also have power to unite the public funds with any individual funds 
for the support of common schools. 

In Virginia, a literary fund is established from escheats of all 
lands, from militia and otber fines, all land forfeited for non pay- 
ment of taxes, the overplus of debt due from the United States, and 
some other contingent funds, which are annually appropriated 
among the several counties of the state, according to the number 
of white inhabitants. This fund is collected by the auditor of state, 
and is under the direction of a corporation, composed of the gov- 
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ernor, attorney general, treasurer, and the president of the court of 
appeals, who appoint an agent in each county to collect the funds. 
School commissioners are appointed by the county courts, who have 
power to determine what number of poor children shai! be educated, 
and to draw orders on the treasurer for the amount of the tuition.* 

The state of Louisiana has also made a most liberai provision for 
the support of schools. ‘The suim of $800 is annually appropriated 
to be paid out of the state treasury to each parish in the state. The 
police juries of each parish are also authorised to raise an addi- 
tional sum by tax, not to exceed $1000 per annum, making in the 
whole an annual appropriation of $1800 in each parish. The 
schools are under the direction of five trustees, annually appointed 
by the police juries for each parish. It is the duty of the trustees 
to employ teachers and examine their qualifications ; to visit the 
schools at least twice a year; to examine into the situation of the 
schools and number of scholars ; to admit gratis day scholars of indi- 
gent families, and to divide the moneys among such schools and in 
such proportions as they think proper. 

Several other states have also made provision by law for the edu- 
cation of youth ; but no general system has beenadopted by them, 
which in the opinion of your committee, would throw any light 
upon the subject under consideration. 

In comparing these different plans of education -in their details, 
and especially after taking into consideration the economy, efficacy 
and policy of each, your committee do not hesitate to give a decided 
preference to the system of free schools. 

This system appears to be the most consonant to the principles of 
our constitution. It places the children of the rich and poor more 
upon a level, and counteracts that inequality which birth and for- 
tune would otherwise produce. When the children of the rich 
and poor have equal opportunities, the only superiority which can 
exist, will arise from mental competition. In this truly republican 
mode of education, the children of all ranks and classes meet to 
contend upon a footing of perfect equality, for the only true and 
honorable distinctions which ought ever to be countenanced among 
freemen. All the offices in the nation are open and within the reach 
of the humblest individual ; and experience bas already proved, 
that some of the first men of the age, who bave proved an ornament 
to our country and the whole human family, were the children of 
poor parents, unable to educate them. But the doors of the neigh- 
boring school were open to them; where they received instruction 
without fee or reward, and imbibed. the rudiments of that wisdom 
and knowledge, which raised them from the cold grasp of indigence, 
to honor and renown. 

The mode of establishing schools exclusively for the education of 


* The legislative provision for education in the state of Maryland we hope 
to present in our next number.—- Fd. 
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the poor, as practised in Virginia and South Carolina, and as con- 
templated by the first provision of the act of Pennsylvania, appears 
to your committee to be very objectionable on many accounts. To 
separate the poor from the rest of the community as an interior cast 
and hold them out tothe rest of the world as objects of charity, is too 
humiliating to the character of freemen. Many of their parents 
have too much pride to accept of such a boon, while others who are 
able to educate their children, have meanness enough to endeavor 
to get them placed on the list of the poor. Besides, those who 
have the management of the funds, and the care of their education, 
do not feel sufficient interest to promote or give effect to either. 

The system of free schools has always been found the most gen- 
eral and efficacious in its effects. It extends the means of a com- 
mon education, to the door of every man, and among all ranks and 
conditions. It is particularly favorable to the education of youth in 
the country, where the population is scattered and difficult to be 
united without some general system for the purpose. _[n towns, cit- 
ies and villages, schools always exist ; and when left to itself, ed- 
ucation is always much better attended to in these places, than in 
the country. Nothing but free schools has ever succeeded in dif- 
fusing education among the mass of the people who cultivate the 
svi]. This system scatters schools in every neighborhood, witbin 
the reach of every farmer, and freely offers to the poor tenants of 
every cabin the means of instruction. The yeomanry of every 
country constitute its sinews and strength; and it is among them, 
that those wholesome, honest and home bred principles are preser- 
ved, which constitute the safety and honor of a nation. How 
doubly important is it then, that they should be well informed ! 
In New-England, where this system has prevailed ever since the 
first settlement of the country, itis extremely rare to meet with a 
person of either sex, who cannot read and write. A taste for 
reading, and a desire for further information is thus created ; and 
in almost every town and village a respectable circulating library 
isto be found. These common schools are the nurseries of the 
academies, and classical seminaries, which exist in almost every 
populous county: and which are the natural consequence of the 
common schools. 

The immense number of children educated in the state of New- 
York, is a further proof of the efficacy of the system. If, as bas 
been shown, the number of 377,000 children between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, were actually taught on an average eight 
months in the year, what other system of education would have 
produced a similar result ? 

Your committee bave no doubt, that a well regulated system of 
this kind, is the most economical in point of expense. By estab- 
lishing schools in every neighborhood, every man can send his 
children without boarding them from home, which is an immense 
saving of expense. The tuition per quarter for each scholar, will 
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not be more than about one third as much, as by subscription. In 
New-England, the average expense for each child, is estimated at 
four dollars per year, or one dollar per quarter. In many places 
in the country it is much less. In New-York, it is probably some- 
thing more. In South Carolina, it is estimated at about six dollars 
per annum. The subscription price in the state of Ohio, to any 
teacher who is well qualified to instruct, is from two to five dollars 
per quarter, and will average perhaps about three dollars ; some who 
are not qualified, probably teach forless. If this estimate becor- 
rect, and your committee believe it to be not far from the truth, 
what is now paid to educate one child, would, under a system of 
well regulated free schools, educate for the same length of time 
nearly three children; and the amount of money now actually 
paid, would be nearly sufficient to carry the proposed plan into 
effect. 

In addition to the reasons already suggested, your committee are 
of opinion, that the constitution of our state requires the adoption 
of the plan proposed. It declares ‘ that no law shall be passed, to 
prevent the poor in the several counties and townships within the 
state, from an equal participation in the schools, academies, col- 
leges, and universities, within this state, which are endowed in 
whole or in part, from the revenue arising from the donations made 
by the United States; and that the doors of the said schools and 
colleges, shall be open for the reception of scholars, and students of 
every grade, without any distinction, or preference whatever.’ 
This together with the section already quoted, ‘ that schools and 
the means of instruction shall forever be encouraged by Legislative 
provision,’ leave no doubt on the minds of your committee, as to 
the tenor and meaning of that instrument; oor of the duty of the 
Legislature to carry its mandates into effect, by making some Leg- 
islative provisions for that purpose. 

In providing the means of carrying this system into effect, your 
committee are satisfied, that nothing short of a moderate supply to 
be annually made for that purpose, either by the state, by counties, 
or townships, will answer the purpose. The time has not yet ar- 
rived, when much benefit can be derived froin the school lands. 
We have not yet obtained the authority and permission from the 
general government to sell them. And if we had that authority, 
your committee are unanimously of opinion, ihat the present would 
not be the proper time ; as owing to the present scarcity of money 
in the state, and the consequent low price of jands, but little could 
be realised from them. 

Your commitiee have taken into consideration the present situa- 
tion of our finances, and the revenue which will probably be re- 
quired to build the proposed canal. ‘They therefore recommend, 
that an act be passed, laying the foundations of a general system of 
common schools, to be built upon, and improved hereafter; and 
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that a slight ad valorem assessment be made for that purpose ; but 
not such an one as should operate, as any serious burden upon the 
people. It is thought, that the subject ought not to be any longer 
delayed for many considerations. The longer the present system 
is continued, the more inveterate will the habits and prejudices 
of the people become, and the more difficult will it be to produce 
a change. 

The longer a bad system is continued, the more difficult it is to 
alter it ; even error becomes sanctified by time and custom. Soci- 
eties will be formed, and school houses built, without system or 
order, and a thousand local difficulties will arise to oppose a change. 
Let us, then, lay the foundations of a good system. It will neces- 
sarily take time to perfect it. The people must be led to con- 
form to it by degrees, and by the wise and judicious inducements, 
which shall be beld out to them, to adopt and conform to it. If it 
should be thought, that we are young and weak handed, let the 
requisitions be slight, and proportioned to the ability of the state. 
And your committee ask leave to report a bill accordingly. 


[The following sections seem to embrace the more important 
features of the Act, which follows this Report. ] 


Sec. 1. Be wt enacted by the General Assembly of the state of Ohio, 
Thata fund shall hereafter be annually raised among the several 
counties in this state, in the manner pointed out by this act for 
the use of common schools, for the instruction of youth of every 
class and grade without distinction, in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and other necessary branches of a common education. 

Sec. 2. That the commissioners of the several counties in this 
state, at their appointed meeting in June eighteen hundred and 
twenty six, for the purpose of determining the per centum to be 
levied upon the general list, or grand levy in their respective 
counties, and at every such annual meeting thereafter, shall levy 
and assess upon tbe ad valorem amount of said general list one 
twentieth of one per centum, or one balf of a mill upon the dollar, 
to be appropriated for the use of common schools, in their respective 
counties, in the manner hereinafter provided ; which said assess- 
ment shall be apportioned among the several townsbips, levied and 
collected in the same manner as allother taxes for county and state 
purposes, and paid into the county treasury. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the county auditor immedi- 
ately after his annual settlement with the county collector, to make 
out and deliver tothe treasurer of said county, a certificate of the 
amount collected for the use of schools, upon the duplicate of each 
township; and also to open an account in a book to be by him 
kept for that purpose, with each of said townships, in which each 
township shall be credited with the amount collected as aforesaid, 
upon its duplicate fur the use of schools. And the amount so col- 
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lected, in each township shall remain in the county treasury for the 
use of the schools in such township. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the trustees of each incorpo- 
rated township in this state to lay off the same into one or more 
school districts, in such manner as they shali think most suitable 
and convenient for the pupulation and different neighborhoods of 
the township. 

Sec, 9. That whenever any school district shall be formed any 
one or more inhabitants of such district may ca!! a district meeting, 
by notifying all the householders residing within said district, of 
the time and place of holding such meeting. And the freeholders 
or inhabitants of such district shall assemble together, in pursuance 
of such notice, and when so assembled in district meeting, if one 
third of all the householders of said district be present it shall be 
a legal meeting for the transaction of business, with power to ad- 
journ from time to time. It shall be the duty of said meeting to 
organise and choose a clerk, who shall keep a record of their pro- 
ceedings. ‘They shall then proceed to elect three school directors 
to manage the concerns of said district, who shall hold their offices 
for one year, and until their successors are chosen. The said 
district meeting shall also have power to designate and determine 
upon the site of a school house and provide the means of building 
the same ; also to provide the necessary fue!, and to do all other 
things necessary for organising a school in said district. 

Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of said school directors to em- 
ploy a teacher, and to manage and superintend the concerns of said 
school. It shall also be their duty when necessary, to call district 
meetings, by giving due notice thereof to the householders of said 
district. ‘They shall also receive and faithfully expend all funds, 
subscriptions, donations, or dividends of schoo! funds ; and they, or 
any two of them may make any lawful agreement for such purpose, 
or maintain any action at law, to recover any money due said dis- 
trict, or any damage done to the property belonging to the same. 

Sec. 11. That the court of common pleas of each county, shall 
annually appoint three suitable persons to be called Examiners of 
common schools, to serve for the term of one year, and until their 
successors shall be appointed, and to fill any vacancy which may 
happen, whose duty it shall be to examine every person wishing to 
be employed as a teacher, and if they find such person well qualified 
and of good moral character to give a certificate to that effect. And 
any one or more of said examiners. may visit the schools in the 
county and examine the same, and give such advice relative to 
the discipline, mode of instruction and management of said schools 
as they may think beneficial. 

Sec, 12. That no person shall be allowed to teach any district 
school, until such person be examined and approved by one or more 
of the examiners of common schools, and receive a certificate of ap- 
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probation from said examiner or examiners. And no teacher of 
any district school, who shall not have obtained such certificate shall 
recover at law any wages or compensation for teaching such school, 

Sec. 14. That it shall be the duty of the school directors to pay 
the wages of the teachers, who shall have been by them employed, 
out of any money which shall come into their hands, from the rev- 
enues arising from donations made by Congress for the support of 
schools, or otherwise, so far as such money shail be sufficient for the 
purpose ; and for the residue of the wages of any such teacher the 
said school directors shall give to such teacher a certificate, partic- 
ularly stating the length of time which said teacher has been em- 
ployed in teaching the school of said district, and the amount or 
balance due him on account of his wages therefor. And it shall be 
the duty of the county auditor, upon the presentment of any such 
certificate, to draw an order on the county treasurer in favor of such 
teacher in payment of the amount so certified to be due out of the 
dividend belonging to such district; provided such order shail not 
exceed the amount of said dividend ; which said dividends shail be 
struck and apportioned by said county auditor, among the several 
districts of said township, in proportion to the number of families 
in each. 

Sec. 15. That no township shall be entitled to receive any part 
of the moneys collected for school purposes, until] the same shall be 
laid off into districts, and a list of the householders in each district, 
taken and dvlivered to the county auditor as provided by this act. 
And no school district shall be entitled to receive its dividend of the 
money so collected except in payment of the wages of a teacher 
duly employed and certified as provided by this act. And if the 
trustees of any township, shall not within five years from the passage 
of this act, lay off the same into one or more districts, and take a 
list of the householders as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the 
county auditor to divide and apportion all the moneys collected 
upon the duplicate of taxes from such township among the other 
townships of the county which shall have been laid off into districts 
according to the number of families in each: and if any school 
district in any township which may be laid off according to this 
act, shall neglect to employ a teacher and to keep a school therein 
at any one time fur the space of three years, it shall be the duty of 
the county auditor to divide and apportion the dividend among the 
other districts in said township, which shall employ teachers, and 
keep schools according to the number of families in each. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
‘From the Ninth Annual Report (1827) of the Controllers of the Public 
Schools of the First School District of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The Coniro'lers of the Public Schools for the First School Dis- 
trict of the State of Pennsylvania, in compliance with the provisions 
of the Act of Assembly, submit their Ninth Annual Report. 
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Three thousand nine hundred and ninety-two pupils now belong 
to the city schools. 

There have also been taught at common schools in the country 
parts of the district, 700 children ; these, added to those instruct- 
ed on the Lancasterian method, give the whole number 4692, who, 
during the last year, partook of the benefits of education at the 
public expense. 

Since the organisation of the system in 1818, twenty-one thous- 
and five hundred and four pupils have passed through the schools 
of mutual instruction, and nineteen bundred and forty have been 
taught at country schools in the county of Philadelphia, making 
the total number educated in nine years, twenty-three thousand 
four hundred and forty-four. 

From the annexed accounts, examined by the auditors, it will 
be seen that the Controllers have drawn orders upon the county 
treasurer for $19,520 51, of which sum $12,563 54, is chargeable 
to the support of the Lancasterian schools ; $352 47 to real estate 
and school furniture, and $6,604 50 cents to education in the 
country sections.* 

A careful review of the interesting institution committed to their 
general supervision induces the controllers to believe, that econo- 
my in expenditure, and faithfulnéss and zeal, in those on whom de- 
volves the more immediate administration of its affairs, continue to 
distinguish this most valuable public charity. 

The proficiency of the colored children in the branches they are 
taught, and the orderly habits which they have acquired by attend- 
ance at school, promise the happiest results for society. Gradually 
to enlarge the means for bringing the offspring of that injared and 
degraded race under the restraints of education, would seem to be 
dictated by every motive of interest, and of duty. 

On behalf of the Controllers, Roberts Vaux, President. Attested, 
T. M. Pettit, Secretary, Chamber of the Controllers, Phil- 
adelphia, 2 mo. 22d, 1827. 

IMPROVEMENT OF FDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Extract from Gov. L. Lincoln’s Speech al the opening of the Legislature , 
May, 1827. 

By a special reference from the last to the present General Court, 
of the consideration of a bill for the establishment of a Seminary 
of practical Arts and Sciences, your attention is already officially 
engaged to that interesting object. Nothing can be added, by rep- 
etition of remark, to the force of motives which have been repeat- 


* It was shown in a note to the last annual report that each child in the 
country sections cost $9 45 per annum, whilst each child in the Lancasterian 
schools cost less than $4 00 per annum. A similar result has been produced 
during the year 1826. ‘The argument in favor of establishing Lancasterian 
schools, wherever the population is sufficiently dense, is therefore confirmed. 
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edly urged to improve the system of public education, and conform 
the acquisition of knowledge to the multiplied pursuits of the cit- 
izens, and the existing interests of society. The present bill pro- 
poses these ends under the highest responsibilities, and in a manner 
the most immediate and effectual for their accomplishment. It has 
recently been presented in the precise detail of contemplated 
arrangements, through the medium of the press, to the consideration 
of the whole people, and the disposition which shall now be made 
of it, at your hands, must be regarded as the decisive expression of 
public sentiment upon the subject. 

It would be unfaithfulness to duty, if, in this connection, I failed 
also to advert to the adoption of measures for the preparation and 
better qualification of teachers of youth. The wants of the commu- 
nity in this respect, are unquestionably great, and with a growing 
population will be continually increasing. The cause of learning 
languishes both from the paucity and the incompetency of instructers. 
To supply the acknowledged deficiency, it has heretofore been 
proposed, tooffer encouragement to an Institution in which arrange- 
ments shall be made for the appropriate education and discipline 
of mind, and the cultivation of practical talent in the art of govern- 
ing and communicating instruction. Probably no plan will be 
suggested, which, at less expense and with better promise of suc- 
cess, may be experimentally attempted. 

To the influence of institutions for the literary, moral and chris- 
tian education of children and youth, from the first settlement of 
the country, may be referred the present possession of all our po- 
litical privileges and blessings. Our wise and pious ancestors well 
understood the importance of knowledge to the enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty. They here early established schoo's of 
different descriptions, and enjoined their support as a corporate 
duty upon towns. 

It is an impressive fact, alike illustrative of their character and 
instructive to the men of this generation, that within thirty years of 
the landing of the pilgrims upon the rock of Plymouth, it was or- 
dered by the court of the then infant colony, that ‘every town 
within this jurisdiction, after the Lord had increased them to the 
number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one with- 
in their towns, to teach all such children, as shall resort to him, to 
write and read ; and that when any town shall increase to the num- 
ber of one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar school, the 
master thereof being able to instruct youth, as far as they may be 
fitted for the University, to the end’ in the quaint language of the 
times ‘ that learning may not be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our en- 
deavors.’ The obligation to maintain these institutions and io cher- 
ish the interests of literature and the arts, was solemnly recognised 
in the adoption of our present frame of government, as the duty of 
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legislators and magistrates in all fuiure periods of the republic. Wis- 
dom and knowledge were declared to be the basis of public bappi- 
ness, and their diffusion essentia! to the prosperity of the state. Op- 
portunities for learning were afforded to the poor, at the expense 
of the rich, in advance for the security which instruction in the na- 
ture of the rights of property gives to its possession. A ‘government, 
founded upon the popular will, and resting exclusively for support 
upon public opinion, can be maintained no longer than the people 
are enabled to comprehend their rights, and are enlightened in the 
proper manner of their exercise. Even the influence of religion 
upon government, in this country, will be felt only through the 
higher responsibilities it imposes upon the citizens in the perform- 
ance of their civil duties. The elective privilege would be but an 
idle mockery without virtue and intelligence to direct to its discreet 
and faithful discharge. By a corrupt, or a mechanical cast of votes, 
men may be raised to the high places of trust, who would deride 
the feeble restraints of paper constitutions, which have not the 
spirit of freemen for their guarantee, and breaking over the neg- 
lected barriers of limited authority, would trample the liberties of 
the people, and their empty forms of government, under the feet of 
a practical usurpation. The worst of despotisms is that in which 
ignorance has the power of rule. It has been well remarked, that 
‘ public virtue never flourishes, in any degree, nor is founded on 
steady principles of justice, except where a good educaticn be- 
comes general, and where men are taught the pernicious conse- 
quences of vice, treachery, and immorality.’ 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Extract from the last Quarterly Report. 

Philadelphia, April 19, 1827. 
In accordance with the laws of the Institution, the Board of Man- 
agers of the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania now 
present their thirteenth Quarterly Report to the general meeting. 
Since the period of the last quarterly report, the regular courses 
of lectures on mechanics, chemistry, and the natural history of 
the earth and of man, have terminated, having been continued reg- 
ularly throughout the season. Besides the subjects included ig 
these regular lectures, several others have been treated, by mem- 
bers who have volunteered for that purpose. Mr. Jno. Finch, a 
gentleman distinguished for his knowledge in geology and miner- 
alogy, has recently commenced a series of lectures upon those sub- 

jects, to which the members of the Institute have free admission. 
The High School of the [nstitute continues with its full comple- 
ment of pupils; and its discipline, and course of instruction, are in 
a state of progressive improvement. An examination of the schol- 
ars was held before the Committee of Instruction, in the beginning 
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of this month, which was found very satisfactory. It is intended 
to hold a public and thorough examination at the close of the 
session in July. National Gazette. 


SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA. 


Russia bas shown, indeed, that she has no wish, like the two 
great Mahomedan states of Turkey and Persia, to keep her sub- 
jects in a state of hopeless slavery and stupid ignorance: she is, 
on the contrary, proceeding, with a rapidity that could hardly be 
expected, to alleviate, with the view of eventually abolishing, the 
one—and, witb a liberality almost unexampled, to afford the means 
of enlightening the other, by the endowing of free schools for the 
children of the poorer citizens and the military, in every city and 
town throughout the empire—while excellent seminaries for the 
higher classes, at which the superior branches of education may be 
had at a trifling cost, are also to be found every where encouraged 
and protected by the government. 


NOTICES. 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements of 
that science are familiarly explained. Illustrated with Plates. By 
the author of Conversations on Chemistry. With corrections, im- 
provements, and considerable additions in the body of the work, 
appropriate Questions and a Glossary. By Dr. Thomas P. Jones, 
Professor of Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. pp. 220. 1826. Philadelphia: John Grigg. 


This is one of the few school books which happen to be compiled by an indi- 
vidual who is himself an eminent and successful instructer in the depart- 
ment to which the work belongs. By taking the Conversations on Natural 
Philosophy as the basis of the volume, a very important advantage is secured, 
from a previous confidence in the substance of the work, and by the facility of 
using this edition in schools and academies in which the Conversations are al- 
ready introduced. 

Dr. Jones’s work is one which is well entitled to an exclusive currency io 
schools of every kind. It is much to be desired that teachers of common 
schools should turn their attention to this branch of education, by using this 
volume as a reading book,—where it cannot be otherwise introduced,—aod 
illustrating the statements in the work, by objects such as even an ordinary 
ingenuity can find or contrive. To see, as we do every day, the youth of our 
country issuing from the schools where they receive all their education, and 
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yet unacquainted with many of the simplest operations of nature which are 
daily going on around them, is matter of just regret—to all, at Jeast, who re- 
fiect on how much it is in the power of even the humblest citizen of the United 
States to effect for the prosperity of his country, and, at all events, for the 
happiness of bis neighborhood aad his family. 


Arithmetic theoretically and practically illustrated. By B. M. 
Tyler. 12mo. pp. 300: 1827, Middletown, Conn. E. and 
H. Clark. 


The preface and the Address to Instructers with which this volume opens, 
contain several sound and use/ul thoughts on the subject of instruction, which, 
if thoroughly acted upon by teachers, will render arithmetical lessons what 
they ought always to be, a means of general mental improvement as well as 
of particular discipline. 

The chief design of this work is to furnish one better adapted than those 
hitherto used, to the progress of pupils preparing for the higher branches of 
Mathematics; and the selection and arrangement are accordingly such as 
will render it a useful class book in preparatory schools. As an independent se- 
ries of works, none can, we think, be preferred to those of Colburn. But we 
are well aware that, for at least a considerable time, there must be room for 
such works as the present, which is evidently much improved beyond the 
common standard. 


An Easy Introduction to the Study of Geography, on an improv- 
ed plan. Compiled for the use of schools. Accompanied by an 
improved Atlas. By Thomas F. Smiley. Fifth edition, improved. 
18mo. pp. 252. 1827. Philadelphia: J. Grigg. 


The chief recommendations of this book are the large proportion of its pages 
which is occupied by the United States, and the highly valuable Atlas by 
which it is accompanied. 

The fullness of the inforraation given respecting the western anc south west- 
ern regions of this country, is peculiarly satisfactory, and likely to prove very 
useful to young learners. ‘The size of the map of the United States and of 
that including the West Indies are also valuable recommendations. 


The Pestalozzian Primer, or First Step in Teaching Children 
the Art of Reading and Thinking. By John M. Keagy, M. D. 
2imo. pp. 126. Harrisburg: 1827. 


The author of this original and interesting little work we have had occa- 
sion to mention as a writer of intelligence and ability in the department of 
early education. His present production is one which should be in the hands 
of every mother, and of every teacher of young children. It suggests many 
excellent methods of unfoiding the infant mind ; and whether its philosophy is 
fully appreciated or not, the ingenious practical expedients with which it 
abounds, for interesting and entertaining as well as teaching little pupils, must 
commend it to the favor of ail intelligent instructers 

In future editions, Dr. Keagy will, we hope, confine his exercises to nar- 
rower limits, and so make « smaller and neater book. Good cuts would also 
be a valuable recommendation to the volume, 


Easy Lessons in Geography and History, by Question and An- 
swer: designed for the use of the younger classes in the New 
England schools. By Joseph Allen, Minister of Northborough, 
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Massachusetts. 18mo. pp. 44. Boston : 1825. Cummings, Hilliard 
& Co. 


This is one of the happiest attempts for the improvement of primary educa- 
tion that has ever fallen under our notice. The arrangement of the materi- 
als is exceedingly judicious; being managed so as to lead the young mind 
gradually through a natural and easy and interesting succession of thought, in 
which the elements of geography and of national | are very finely com- 
bined. No mechanical process of memory is employed : all is rendered intel- 
ligible and familiar, and at the same time equally instructive and pleasing. 

Primary education has been very deficient hitherto in aids such as this. We 
would earnestly intreat the attention of schoel committees to this practical 
and useful work. Vastly more may be done with young children, than merely 
teaching them to spell and read; and books such as this, in the hands of at- 
tentive teachers, might be rendered as much a matter of recreation as of study; 
whilst a large portion of time now mispent would be redeemed for the inval- 
uable purposes of early improvement. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Sarah and Emily. [A Story for Children.] Philadelphia. Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. 


This little book is very happily written : it inculcates a fine moral lesson, 
and closes in a very judicious and at the same time in a very striking manner. 
The religious instruction infused into the story, is very naturally blended with 
it, and includes several beautiful and impressive texts of scripture. 


Evening/Hours, Nos. I, II, HI. 18mo. Boston: Munroe & 
Francis. 


These interesting little books will be found useful, not only in communicat- 
‘ing the elements of biblical knowledge in a simple and pleasing manner, but in 
the cultivation of good dispositions. Sunday schools, especially, will be much 
benefitted by the use of this publication ; though it is equally well adapted to 
domestic instruction. The author will, we hope, be induced to conduct her 
readers in the same entertaining and instructive manner, through the whole ot 
that department of the sacred writings on which she has so successfully en- 
tered. 


Rose Grant, a Matlock Sketch. 18mo. pp- 108. Boston: Mun- 
roe & Francis. 


This volume though juvenile in its aspect, is one which may be very ser- 
viceable to the formation of character in the minds of young readers who do 
not usually look to books of this class, for much of their improvement. The 
narrative, though somewhat grave in its style, will convey much excellent in- 
struction to young persons who are capable of being interested in sentiment 
and manners, as indicative of disposition and as connected with religious prin- 
tiple. 





